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Department of Archeology 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR CAMDEN M. COBERN, PE Diy Ds «Ds 
Chair of English Bible and Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


(Questions on any matters discussed in this 
department or kindred subjects will be wel- 
comed by Professor Cobern and answered at 
suitable times in these columns.) 


Some Papyri of Special Interest 
to Preachers 
Earliest Christian Hymns Preserved. 


Nothing amazed the heathen who watched 
the early Christians more than their joyful- 
ness. They always had a song on their lips 
even in prison or under the whip. Nor were 
they content to simply repeat the Psalms of 
the past. Christianity was emphatically and 
peculiarly a singing religion and very soon 
new “Hymns and Spiritual Songs” welled up 
out of their happy consciousness of a new 
power and new joy received through their com- 
munion with their living Divine Master. The 
world has never known but two singing re- 
ligions—the Hebrew Religion and Christianity. 
One of the most interesting features in the 
contact between Christianity and the native 
religions of India in modern times is the at- 
tempt on the part of the latter to learn to sing! 
The most pathetic books I have ever examined 
are the hymn books of heathendom in which 
the names of Buddha or Mohammed or Brah- 
ma are substituted for Jesus. But these are 
imitations, pure and simple. There is no well- 
spring of song in the soul which must bubble 
over in this rhythmic and happy melody. Even 
in the New Testament some of these earliest 
hymns are quoted. Outside of the New Testa- 
ment I know of none earlier than that noble 
Hymn by Clement of Alexandria. He was 
born, probably in Athens, about 150 A. D., and 
had charge of the Theological School in Alex- 
andria about 180 A. D. His hymn for children 
which has been often translated, in which 
Christ is called: 


“Sure helm of babes 
Shepherd of royal lambs,” 


was composed about a hundred years after St. 
John died. A hint of its teaching may be 
caught from these extracts: 


O king of saints, 

All subduing Word 

Of the most high father, 
. . Prince of Wisdom, 
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Support of sorrows, 

That rejoiceth in the ages, 
Jesus, Saviour 

Of the humian race, 
Shepherd, husbandman, 
Helm, Bridle, 

Heavenly wing, 

Of all the holy flock, 
Fisher of men. : 


Perennial Word, 

Endless Age, 

Eternal Light, 

Fount of Mercy, 
Performer of virtue, 
Noble is the life of those 
Who praise God, 

O Christ Jesus, . 
Heavenly milk 

Of the sweet breasts 

Of the graces of the Bride, 
Pressed out of Thy Wisdom,” 


This hymn has stood almost alone as a sam- 
ple of what those earliest Christians were sing- 
ing about; but there has recently been dug up 
at Oxyrhynchus another hymn, the manuscript 
of which dates from the fourth century and the 
authorship of which may date considerably 
earlier : 


“O the rest of the sorrowful, 
O the leaping of the lame, 
O the fire, fearful for the wicked! 


Glorious are the ordinances of God 
In all things he suffers as an example 
That thou mayest have glorious life. 


The Father sent him to suffer 
Who has received eternal life, 2 she 
Who has received power over Immortality. 


The hymn continues saying that Christ has 
made it possible for us to “see resurrec- 
tion” and the “light of eternity’ that we may 
receive the “God of lights”? The melody and 
swing of these earliest Christian “spiritual 
songs” may be criticised but not their ortho- 
doxy nor their spirit of joy and faith. 


Earliest Christian Prayers. 


From this same spot and of the same date 
come some Christian prayers of great interest. 
Some few prayers earlier than this have been 


preserved as, for example, that of Polycarp as 


he went to the lions; but this is of, great im- 
portance as showing what the ordinary Chris- 
tian, under ordinary circumstances prayed for 
and also because of the thought of the deity of 
Jesus Christ which is its very basis. The fact 


that it is in writing may also intimate that the . 


martyr church thought it a good thing to take 
‘as much pains in presenting their requests and 
thanksgivings to the heavenly king as to earth- 
ly rulers. Without an attempt to give this 
prayer in full I will only transcribe its refer- 
ences to Christ: 

“The true Word, the God of Eternity, the 
blessed Lamb, wherefore souls were set free 
through his blood, and the earth rejoiced be- 
cause the enemy departed from them and Thou 
didst give freedom to the creation that asked 
for a master, Jesus, Thy voice forgivest sins as 
often as we call upon Thy holy name * * * 
manifested in Galilee but gone up to the height 
of the heavens.” a 

Another prayer (published 1903) of third or 
fourth century, sounds very much like those 
we hear at prayer meetings every week (or 
ought to): : 

“Help me, have mercy upon me; wash away 
my Sins, save me in this world and in the 
world to come through our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.” 

Earliest Christian Sermon. 


This was discovered some time ago but 
seems to have been almost forgotten by 
scholars. It dates from about 150 A, D. and 
shows that the preachers of that period, some 
of them at least, used manuscript. It was 
delivered at .Corinth and sounds in some 
places like an old fashioned Methodist sermon, 
coming from the days when to quote scripture 
in telling fashion was worth more in the 
opinion of the congregation than to tell a 
funny story. Here are some extracts: 

“Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus 
Christ as God, as of the Judge of quick and 
dead, and we ought not to think mean things of 
our salvation * * * * We ourselves do wrong, 
not knowing whence and by whom and unto 
what place we were called and how many 
things Jesus Christ endured, suffering for our 
sake. What recompense then shall we give to 
Him or what fruit worthy of His own gift 
to us? And how many mercies do we owe to 
Him! For He bestowed the Light upon us. 
He spoke to us as a father to his sons. He 
saved us when we were perishing.” 

In the midst of the sermon it comes out 
that the preacher had been an idolater but 
“He had mercy on us, and His compassion 
saved us.” Of course he quotes scripture, and 
of course it is the same scripture that earnest 
preachers are yet quoting. “Jesus came not to 
call the righteous but sinners, Yea, He himself 
saith, Whoso confesseth Me, him will I confess 
before the Father.” Another sermon of the 
third century, discovered recently, deals with 
the inspiration of the prophets, saying, “A man 
being filled with the Holy Spirit speaks as the 
Lord wills, the spirit of the Divine Nature 
will thus be manifest.” 


First Christian Apology. 


It has been exactly 30 years since the Ar- 
menian copy of the defense of Christianity 
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offered by Aristides, the famous Christian 
philosopher of Athens who wrote during the 
reign of Antonius Pius (cir. 140 A. D.), was 
discovered and published. But within two or 
three years new manuscripts have come to 
light, drawing new attention to that most an- 
cient argument for Christianity now extant 
(outside of the New Testament) and adding 
to what was previously known some new 
passages of great importance. His words in 
regard to Christ are very clear: 

“The. Son of the most high God, revealed 
by the Holy Spirit, descended from heaven, 
born from a Hebrew virgin. His flesh He re- 


ceived from the virgin, and He revealed Him- | 


self in the human nature as the Son of God. 
In His goodness which brought the glad tid- 
ings, He has won the whole world by His 
life-giving preaching * * * He sent apostles 
into all the world and instructed all by divine 
miracles full of wisdom. Their preaching 
bears blossoms and fruits to this day, and calls 
the whole world to illumination.’ Compare 


with this the statement of: Irenaeus (died 202 © 


A. D.), who, in his treatise just dicovered 
(1904) says, “The Father is Lord and.the Son 
is Lord, and the Father is God and the Son 
is God,” and again, “We have received baptism 
for the remission of sin into name of God the 
Father and into name of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God made flesh and dead and risen and 
into Holy Spirit of God,” etc. “We have re- 
ceived the Lord of the law, the Son of God 
and by faith in Him we learn to love God 
with the whole heart and our neighbor as our- 
selves. But love to God is far from all sin, 
and love to our neighbor will do him no 
wrong,” etc. 


Earliest Christian Letters.’ 


An early letter written to Diognetus, the 
tutor of Marcus Aurelius, and dating from 
near the middle of the second century has 
long been known. . This, however, is really 
an “epistle” or literary document, rather than 
a private missive, and the original papyrus is 
not in existence. It is so beautiful, however, 
and so impcftant for the life-picture of that 
early era that I call attention to it. This 
author speaks of the “faith of the Gospels,” 
and quotes John 3:16, and pointedly refers to 
John 1:1; 4:17; 17:14. It would be a good 
thing if his description of those early 
Christians could apply equally well today: 

“They are in the flesh but do not live after 
the flesh. They pass their days on earth but 
are citizens of heaven. Do you not see them 
exposed to wild beasts, that they may be per- 
suaded to deny their Lord, yet not overcome?” 


Jesus is spoken of as “the Holy One,” the 
“blameless one,” the “immortal one.” 

“For what other thing was capable of cover- 
ing our sins but His righteousness; by what 
other One was it possible that we, the wicked! 
and ungodly, could be justified than by the 
only Son of God? * * * * How will you love 
Him who has first so loved you? And if yous 
love Him you will be an imitator of His king- 
dom. Do not wonder that a man may become 
an imitator of God. He can, not by ruling: 
but by taking upon himself the burden of his 
neighbor * * * * The Loving Word has re» 
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“as | 


vealed these things, He who was from the 
beginning,” ete. 

Within the last decade a number of precious 
letters written by the Christians living in the 
days of the martyrs, 1,400 or 1,500 years ago, 
have been found. These are not copies of 
earlier letters, but the very documents them- 
selves, showing the penmanship of these writ- 
ers. Nor were these letters written for pub- 
lication. They were found in rubbish heaps 
where they had been thrown after they had 
been read. Thev show how these primi- 
tive believers thought and talked and wrote; 
carrying their religion into their letter writing, 
Here is one written 850 A. D., or earlier, by 
Apamius to a Roman prefect in Egypt: 

“To the beloved brother Aminneus heartiest 
greeting in the Lord. Before all things I pray 
to God for your salvation!” 

That is not a bad way to begin one’s letter 
to a friend who is not yet a Christian. More 
people would be won to Christ this spring if 
all the letters from Christian business men to 
their unchurched comrades should begin that 
way. In the midst of the letter he quotes 
Scripture, saying, “It is written ‘Whosoever 
shall give a cup of water to one of these little 
ones shall not lose his reward,’” and finally 
gives this notable advice: 

“Do not let your soul be grieved because 
you are in pain: but trust in God and take 
rest.’ 

He then speaks of private matters, mention- 
ing his wife’s brother who had run away to be 
a soldier, etc., but closes: 

“God preserve you.” 

Still another letter of the fourth century con- 
tains a good suggestion to go with our modern 
mental therapeutics : 

“Many prayers for your health.” 

And in a second century letter written by 
Serenus to his sister, Isadora: 

“Many greetings * * * * Before all else I 
pray for your health and every day and night 
I perform the act of veneration on your be- 
half.” 

The last phrase would indicate that this was 
written, not by a Christian, but by a heathen. 


Fragments of Lost Gospels. 


Now that we know how constantly men 
were writing in the days of our Lord it no 
longer seems strange to find that many ac- 
counts of his life were written down. St. 
Luke declares that when he composed his 
Gospel he had access to many other publica- 
tions which attempted to cover the same 
ground (Luke 1:1-4). It is very doubtful 
whether anything now extant can claim to be 
nearly so old as the documents the Evangelist 
used; but very early accounts of the life and 
words of Jesus (outside of our Gospels) are 


‘referred to by many of the early fathers. A 


number of these, such as the Gospel of Peter, 
the Gospel of Barabas, etc. have quite re- 
cently been discovered and published—the dif- 
ference between them and the Four, which 
from the second century were recognized by 
Christians, Jews and heathen as the most 
oritative Christian records, beirg very 
rked. Perhaps the most interesting of all 
fragments if one discovered at Oxyrhyn- 
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chus, 1903, and published in 1904 by Drs, 
Grenfell and Hunt: 

“Take no thought from morning until even- 
ing nor from evening until morning, either for 
your food what ye shall eat or for your rai- 
ment what ye shall put on. Ye are far better 
than the lilies which grow. but spin not 
Having one garment, what do ye lack? * * * * 
Who could add to your stature? He him- 
self will give you your garment. His dis- 
ciples say unto Him, ‘When wilt thou be mani- 
fest to us and when shall we see thee’? He 
saith, ‘When ye shall be stripped and not be 
ashamed,’” etc. 

A still later discovery by the same celebrated 
excavators is a fourth or fifth century vellum 
manuscript, -which seems to date to the second 
century for its original, and which is far more 
dramatic and clever in its dialogue than any 
other fragment recently found. The writer, 
however, shows ignorance of the real temple 
topography and customs of that era: , 

“The evil doers among men. receive their 
reward not among the living only, but also 
await punishment and much torment. And 


he took them and brought them into the very’ 


place of purification, and was walking in the 
temple. 

“And a certain Pharisee, a chief priest, 
whose name was —— , met them and said 
to the Saviour, ‘Who gave thee leave to walk 
in this place of purification and to see these 
holy vessels, when thou hast not washed nor 
yet have thy disciples bathed their feet? But 
defiled, thou hast walked in this temple, which 
is a pure place wherein no other man walks 
except he has washed himself and changed his 
garments, neither does he venture to see these 
holy vessels.’ 

“And the Saviour straightway stood still 
with his disciples and answered him, ‘Art 
thou, then, being here in this temple, clean?” 
He saith unto Him, ‘I am clean; for I washed 
in the pool of David and having descended by 
one staircase I ascended by another and I put 
on white and clean garments, and then I 
came end looked upon these holy vessels.’ 

“The Saviour answered and said unto him, 
‘Woe, ye blind who see not. Thou hast 
washed in these running waters wherein dogs 
and swine haye been cast night and day, and 
hast cleansed and wiped the outside skin, 
which also the harlots and flute girls anoint 
and wash and wipe and beautify for the lust 
of men; but within they are full of scorpions 
and all wickedness. But I and my disciples, 
who thou sayest have not bathed, have been 
dipped in the water of eternal life,” e'c. 


New “Sayings of Christ.” 


Every one knows of the startling discovery 
in 1897 of a collection of Logia or Sayings of 
Jesus on a papyrus nearly or quite 1,600 years 
old. These “sayings” which were extant in 
the martyr church were some of them essen- 
tially New Testament sayings; but others were 
wholly different from anything in the Gospels; 
yet in some cases strangely like these in spirit 
and style. In this first collection of Logia 
perhaps the most interesting new words were: 


“Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, 
yet shall in no wise find the kingdom of God; 
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and except ye keep the Sabbath, ye shall not 
see the Father.” 

“Jesus saith; I stood in the midst of the 
world, and in the flesh was I seen of them, 
and J found all men drunken, and none found 
I athirst among them, and my soul grieveth 
over the sons of men, because they are blind 
in their heart.” 

“Jesus saith, Wherever there are * * * and 
there is one * * * alone, I am with him. 
Raise the stone and there thou shalt find me, 
cleave the wood and there am I.” 

Since this first discovery several others of 
similar character have come to light, the most 
remarkable being a business document on the 
back of which are these priceless “sayings,” 
which were written down not later than 300 
A. D., and may reach back to the life time of 
St. Paul and Polvecarp, or possibly even to the 
lips of Jesus himself. It ought not to be for- 
gotten that Paul quotes “sayings of Jesus” not 
mentioned in the Gospels (comp. John 

125) . 

“Let not him who seeks * * * cease until he 
finds, and when he finds he shall be aston- 
ished; astonished he shall reach the kingdom 
and having reached the kingdom he shall rest.” 

“Jesus saith: Ye ask who are those that 
draw us (to the kingdom) of heaven? The 
fowls of the air and the fishes of the sea 
(these draw) you and the kingdom of heaven 
is within you. and whosoever shall know him- 
self shall find it,” ete. 

“A man shall not hesitate to ask concerning 

his place * * * * many that are first shall be 
last and the last first * * * * they shall have 
eternal life. * * * ” 
. “Everything that is not before thy face and 
that which is hidden from thee shall be re- 
vealed to thee. For there is nothing hidden 
which shall not be made manifest, nor buried 
which shall not be raised.” 


Absolute Justice in the Treatment 
of Children 


A. Fs SCHAUFFLER IN THE DAILY BIBLE. 


All who have watched children in their 
earlier years will recognize that one of the 
earliest faculties developed is that which 
leads to the appreciation of justice. In the 
play of children in the nursery one of the 
earliest cries that you will hear is, “’Taint 
fair.” The sense of justice is very early de- 
veloped, and every child should have along 
this line the most careful training. In spite 
of this fact, amazing as it may seem, parents 
often treat their children with sad injustice. 
This shows itself in various ways. Perhaps 
none is more common, or more to be lament- 
_ed, than the showing of partiality to one 
child as compared with another. The writer 
has been in a home where, in the presence 
of the little boy and girl, the mother said, 
“Jim is his father’s favorite, but Mary is 
mine.” It never seemed to occur to her that 
by this very remark she was arousing jeal- 
ousy of each other on the part of these two 
children. The child who feels that: a brother 
or sister is a favorite in the family is certain 
to have feelings of jealousy aroused, and of 
bitterness as well. It naturally feels that, 
in the family at least, it has the right of 
absolute equality of treatment. Where this 
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is not given, discouragement takes possession 
of the child’s heart, and it will feel that 
effort to do right and to excel is useless, for 
it goes unrecognized and unrewarded. Many 
a little sufferer from this unwise partiality 
struggles along in silence, saying nothing, 
but feeling much. 

Children recognize the justice ‘of rewards 
and punishments, and if these are wisely 
made use of there will be no complaint on 
the part of the rising generation. Children, 
however, do recognize the injustice of threats 
made to enforce obedience, which afterward 
are not carried out. Many a time the writer 
has heard a mother threaten her child that if 
she did a certain thing, punishment would 
follow. Through long experience the child 
had learned that the threat would never be 
executed, and the result has been temptation 
to disobedience, which has proved fatal. A 
further result has been the arousing of feel- 
ing of contempt toward the mother, which 
naturally militates against all family dis- 
cipline. 


There are times when, in a burst of anger, 
punishment is inflicted without due inquiry 
as to whether there was true fault on the 
part of the child or not. I remember once in 
a family living up-town a most sad incident 
I was calling on the parents about 8:30 in 
the evening. The boy, a lad of 12, had been 
sent on an errand about 5 o’clock and had 
not returned, nor had any word been heard 
from him. The father and mother were very 
anxious lest.some disaster should have be- 
fallen the lad. Presently, however, the boy 
came in safe and souad and full of spirits. 
Like a flash of lightning the father’s mood 
of anxiety passed away and he seemed filled. 
with anger at the suffering that the boy had 
caused both the father and mother. Without 
one word he fell upon the boy and gave him 
a sound thrashing and then ordered him to 
bed without his supper. In floods of tears 
the boy obeyed and retired to his bedroom. 
After a little while I asked permission to 
see the boy, and I found him still weeping 
convulsively. After a little conversation he 
quieted down and then told me the cause of 
his being so late, a cause which entirely 
justified him and made the punishment that 
he received to seem like the acme of in- 
justice. That boy would never feel toward 
his father as he ought to, because he felt 
that before such drastic punishment was 
meted out an Opportunity for explanation 
should have been afforded. In one fell mo- 
ment of anger the father lost all influence 
over the outraged child. 


Among working people, when the child 
comes to productive years, great care should 
be taken with regard to the division of the 
wages that the child earns. Many a boy has 
run away from home because he felt the in- 
justice of all his earnings being absorbed in 
meeting the expenses of the family. Some- 
thing is due to the child here, which, if not 
rendered, will again arouse a sense of in- 
justice which it is hard to counteract. 

One great difficulty in the dealing unjustly 
with children lies in the fact that it will pro- 
duce in them in later years similar fruitage 
as they enter upon the responsibility of fam- 
ily life. “Like father, like son” will prove 
true in such cases, and in the place of ab- 
solute inflexible justice being first expe- 
rienced and then meted out to others, par- 
tiality and injustice will go on from genera- 
tion to generation. The Lord loves justice, 
and from Him we well may ask that in the 
spirit of absolute justice we may deal wit 
those of tender years. 


‘ 
: 


Successful Prayer Meetings 


A Symposium of Practical Methods 


“How I Made a Success of My Prayer Meeting” 


Some months ago we asked for a report of 
methods resulting in successful prayer meet- 
ings. 
results, a description of advertising used, how 
members were induced to come and take part, 
and what preparation was made for leading 


\ the meeting. 


We give the responses to our request be- 
low. The first prize is awarded to W. A. 
Laughlin, Franklinville, N. Y; 
William <A. Borum, Greenville, Miss.; the 
other three to George L. Petrie, Charlotte- 
ville, Va., James A. Hensey, Binghamton, N. 
7 and W. A. Shaw, West Pullman, Chicago, 

This is the season of the year when the 
prayer-meeting attendance decreases. We 
would like to hear from pastors as to whether 


_a pledge to daily morning Bible reading from 


their members would be considered a satis- 


factory substitute to prayer-meeting. 


. 


. “vance, 


GENERAL PREPARATION. 
LAUGHLIN, PH. D., FRANKLINVILLE, 


“The world, the flesh and the devil”—a 
triumvirate of its sworn enemies are con- 
stantly crying—‘‘The prayer-meeting must be 
destroyed, or religion wll Ive in Christian 
hearts.” The vital ques‘ion is to make a suc- 
cessful prayer-mecting. 


Success comes when the prayer- meeting is 
“the people’s meeting,” not overled or under- 
led. What is needed is variety, vivacity, brev- 
ity and enthusiasm, with no “lost time—the 
devil's interlude.” Let it be a “say so” prayer- 
meeting. “Let the redeemed of the Lord say 
0,” Psa. 107: 2. Success in the prayer meeting 
is not an accident. There is something to be 


Wi... (Ay N.Y 


done. “Not what I have but what I do!” 
cries the Sage of Chelsea to us. Poets may be 
“born, not made,’ but people and prayer- 


meetings become good by io Pail by effort. 
Lay hold on God, new me‘hed 


General preparations are never to be omit- 
ted, a nice type-written letter sent through the 
mail addressed to all “retired” Christians, and 
tired Christians, too, urging their attendance. 
I do this at regular intervals. I request them 
“to bring one and count two.” I allot some 
work adapted to the person selected. /I called 
on chronic excuse makers at their excuse- 
factory and won out in verv bad chronic cases 
by calling eleven times for eleven consecutive 
weeks. I also advertised “cheap trips to 
prayer meetings.” A flag with a white ele- 
phant on it, sometimes floated prayer meeting 
day and underneath it, “Hep us get rid of 
him”’—of course they knew what it meant. 

We follow no routne method of opening, 
sometimes a quartette, guitar or mandolin 
music, sometimes sentence payers. Bibles are 
always necessary. The blackboard is essen- 
tial. The subject is announced a week in ad- 
Study is urged upcn the topic, which 
is often announced in a novel, catchy way. 


We asked for plans producing good - 


the second to — 
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I. Stories. “When the world was Young.” 
; —Genesis. 
“A Romance of Olden Time.”—Ruth. 
“An Angel of Clay.”—Esther. 


II. Travels. “Little Journeys with Jesus.” — 
Matt, 15:21; Luke 7: 11. 
“Journey with Paul,”—Acts 13, 


Ill. Poetry. “In Memoriam,”’— II Sam. 
1: 19-27, 
“Springtime’s Nature Poem.”—Psa, 104. | 
IV. Sermons. “The Swan Song.” — Deut 
SRV 
“Sermon on Mount.’—Matt. 5: 7 


The very best printing is used on announce- 
ment cards distributed with subjects for each 
month, each announcement card being illus~ 
tected by a thumb- nail cut, e. g., “Christ 
among the doctors.” The cord given below is 
used as an invitation, and at the bottom a 
question is written, duly numbered, with a 
preference attached. This card is brought 
with the Bible to prayer meeting, and certainly 
has accomplished marvels, but this is all “be- 
fore’ the meeting. “After’—what? “Ah, 
there’s the rub!” Greet all heartily, strangers 
first, friends afterwards. 


OUR MJD-WEEK MEETING. 


That the week-night service may be inter- 
esting—appetizing and nourishing—careful at- 
tention is given to the selection of themes, 
and then a few persons are asked each week 
to specially prepare for the service. 


Will you kindly speak briefly on the follow- 
ing thought or passage in the prayer meeting 
this week, greatly assisting and obliging, 

Your Pastor. 


PROPHECY AND PROMISE, 7 


Matt. 18: 19, 20. 


Dear Friend :—I am writing this letter with 
the object in view of enlisting more and more 
of our people in the support of the prayer 
meeting. These meetings are wonderfully 
helpful. Here we gather, young and old, as 
a family, and enjoy a season of real fellow- 
ship and prayer. You will find it well worth 
vour while to give the prayer meeting a place 
in vour list of regular engagements. 

Come next Wednesday evening (7:30 to 

8:30) expecting a blessing. Bring a Bible with 
you. 

Yours in the Master’s work, 

W. A, LAUGHLIN. 
(Pastor’s Signature.) 


N. B. 
On the Way to Your Tryst and Back. 

Call for some one who does not like to go 
alone, and so get a couble blessing. 

Pray daily for the meeting; seven times for 
it to once in it. 

Talk up the meeting to every ohe you meet. 

Never make flippant remarks on the way 


home about persons or parts taken in- the 
meetings. 

Greet your fellow disciples before or after 
the meeting; never whisper salutations after it 
has begun. 

Bring with your Bible a happy face. 


OUTLINE OF SERVICE. 


WILLIAM A, BORUM, PASTOR FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH, GREENVILLE, MISS. 

T. My Aim :— 

1. J treat it as a big thing. We meet in 
our beautiful auditorium with. bright lights, 
instead of hiding in a basement or back room, 
to save fuel and electricity. 

2. I study to give people something to come 
for. I put as much time on preparation for 
this as any other service. My effort is to 
give people something worth coming for, and 
that will bring them. 

3. I keep out of beaten tracks—variety is the 
spice of a prayer meeting. 

4, I get as many to take part as possible. 


II. My Plan :— 


1. I lead the meetings myself. I have tried 
making this service a training school, and the 
people got tired of it. 

2.1 remember it is. first of all a PRAYER 
MEETING. 

(1) I try to manage the long winded 
brother who prays all around creation and 
wears the congregation out. I put him in a 
chain for sentence prayers, or wait to call on 
him to dismiss “With a word of prayer.” 

(2) I try to interest all in the prayers by 
asking that this prayer and that be offered in 
behalf of local matters of interest. I may in- 
quire “Who is sick, that we may pray for?” 
or “Who is burdened that we may remem- 
ber?” or a special prayer for our “Approach- 
ing protracted meeting,” or for the Sunday 
School, making most of the prayers for 
specific purpose and of general interest. 


Il]. The Song Service :— 


1. I avoid old songs that will drag and new 
ones that only a few can sing. : 

2.1 use about two verses of song, stopping 
before the people get tired of it. , 

8. I never ask the audience to suggest a 
song for fear some song will be called for 
that will be the very one I don’t think best 
to use. 


IV. The Bible Study :— 


(1) I do not use the Sunday School lesson 
for prayer meeting. I find that those not in the 
Sunday School think the service is not special- 
ly. for them, and lose interest. 

(2) I have found Brste Reaprincs the most 
popular. I have Bibles in the pew racks, and 
put my references on a blackboard, or hand 
them out on slips, and call for them as I 
need them, 

8. I make my own Bible readings, getting 
suggestions here and there. When a pastor 
has made his own “reading,” he is satisfied 
with it and that is what he needs. 


4. I make “readings” on a 


shy: Topics, ¢. g.; Faith, Holy Spirit, Wor- 
ship. 

(b) Hymns—I make a scriptural reference 
to each line of such familiar hymns as 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,”. “Rescue the Per- 
ishing,” or “Will There be any Stars in My 
Crown?” 

We sing each verse as we have studied the 
scripture references. 

(c) I use a paragraph of scripture (¢. g., 
Phil. 1: 23-30) and call for the reading of the 
marginal references, and use that reading to 
impress the people with the fact that the 
Bible is its own best commentary. 


In conclusion, (1) I avoid appointing any 
other meeting cn prayer meeting night, such 
as Sunday School teachers’ meeting, or choir 
rehearsal. (2) I never go over fifty of sixty 
minutes at-most in the service, and try to fol- 
low with a litle social hand shaking. 


STUDY OF THE WORD. 


GEORGE L, PETRIE, PASTOR PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


It was Barton’s “Little Bible” that gave an 
impulse to our church prayer meeting. Our 
membership was about 400. Our prayer meet- 
ing attendance was about thirty. There was 
little life and power. I purchased 100 “Little 
Bibles,” containing twelve great chapters of 
the Bible. Before distributing them, I re- 
quested those present to bring, the next Wed- 
nesday evening, lists of what they regarded 
twelve great chapters of the Bible. There was 
at once an increased interest. At the next 
meeting there were fifty persons present. 
Thirty-five lists were handed in. Many chap- 
ters were mentioned. All of them were el- 
titled to be called great. There was a deep 
interest. manifested. I then distributed the 
“Little Bibles.” zi 

This gave me a new idea, and I put ittotw § 
We began the study of Philippians. As t 
first topic, I offered this question: “What 
reasons might the Philippians have for ex- 
pecting a letter *from Paul?” All were asked 
to bring papers on the subject. The papers 
were extremely interesting, and the reasons 
given were such as these: Paul founded that 
church; a prisoner, he had leisure to write; 
he had written to other churches; he had re- 


‘ceived a gift and a messenger from them. 
By | 


About seventy persons were present. 
topics we studied the whole epistle. The 
pastor always spoke on the topic of the even- 
ing. The attendants eagerly listened to note 
which of their thoughts found a place in the 
pastor’s remarks, and which of their difficulties 
were discussed by him. At the conclusion ef 
Por Philippian study the attendance was about 
100. 
So we studied Leviticus: by topics, with 
papers by the people, and remarks by the 
pastor. The general testimony was that a new 
book had been added to the Bible; a book; 
hitherto regarded uninteresting, was a charm-~- 
ing series of pictures of Christ. 

Naturally we undertook Hebrews next. 
One of the most interesting topics in Hebrews 
was: 


“Which is the greatest faith hero men- — 


‘ 
I 
{ 
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tioned in the eleventh chapter?” 
a very animated meeting. 

We have studied Ephesians in the same 
way. Now we are studying the Cities of 
Refuge, one at a time. 


This gave 


Results :-— 
The pastor is learning what the people 
know. ; 
Attendance increased from thirty to one 
hundred. 


Deep interest in the word of God. 

Life and power in the meeting. 

Fervor and enlargement in prayer. 

Intenser spirituality. 

Co-operation of some who are “shut in,” but 
send papers. 

Bright, cheerful, helpful service. 

A meeting that people come to, because they 
would not like to miss‘it. 

Everybody comes with expectation of a good 
time, 

New faces are appearing in the meeting. 


We do not advertise the meeting. It ad- 
vertises itself. It is profitable. Therefore, 
people come to it. 

It is a great success in numbers, interest 
and power. The reasons of its success, I be- 
lieve, are co-operation of the attendants, closer 
and larger contact with the Word, and the 
prominent devotional feature of the meeting. 

Instead of difficulty in finding suitable topics 
for prayer meeting talks, I fear I shall not live 
long enough to undertake all the subjects 
which now press on me for our Wednesday 
evening studies. 

“1. The meeting advertises itself. 

2. The members do not have to be induced 
to come and take part. Many come and enjoy 
the meeting, and many are glad to take part 
because of the pleasure and profit. There is 
no urging. Men, women and children come 
and take part. 


3. The pastor prepares most erty and 
carefully his address. 


LAY LEADERS. 


W. A. SHAW, PASTOR FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, WEST PULLMAN, CHICAGO. 


I worked hard for six months to get my 
men interested. 

I had reached a point where I had twenty 
and thirty men each night. 

I then began announcing that Brother 
So-and-So would lead next night. The inter- 
est grew until I have a prayer meeting that 
has grown from twenty in all to seventy and 
as high as one hundred. 

Some who lead are Sunday School teachers. 
One man I mention as a sample, brought his 
class one night, twenty girls about twelve 
years of age. The subject was cared for by 
the girls reading scripture in.keeping with 


’ his talk, a chorus, one instrumental selection, 


and many prayers. This was a wonderful 
meeting. 

One other man, a practical electrician, dem- 
onstrated the force and power of electricity,— 
then applied it to God’s dynamos. 


Now, the speaker must come to hear himself 


-and is ashamed .not to come when the next 


man’s turn comes. Then, again, men study 
to be able to measure up to the other leaders. 
It certainly is a wonderful way to work our 
men. The women follow, as their husbands 
are the leaders. 

Outsiders come to hear the. man who works 
beside them. 


I know of no plan to lead men like this one. 


CHURCH SOCIETIES IN PRAYER 
MEETING, 


a A. HENSEY, PASTOR M. E. CHURCH, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


My plan is the co-operative prayer meeting. 
The presidents of all the societies in the 
church—it is a church of nearly one thousand 
members—were called in council and the plan 
laid before them. Their hearty assent and 
promise of cordial co-operation was received. 
Each society must take its turn in attending 
the prayer meeting in a body. It assembles in 
another part of the building a few minutes be- 
fore the regular hour of worship; marches 
into the prayer room in a body; occupies re- 
served seats, the officers sitting to the right 
and left of the pastor within the altar. 

A systematic, determined effort is made to 
get out the members of the societies—all of 
them. A clear, emphatic announcement is put 
in the Bulletin; postal cards are sent to all 
the members the day before, and each member 
who has a ’phone receives a reminder not 
more than five hours before the time of meet- 
ing. (Each president keeps an accurate 
*phone list, and divides the names for such 
work.) 

We have enough societies to last just two 
months. Then we begin over again. Each 
society tries to outdo its former record. In- 
terest constantly increases. The societies fol- 
low this order: Ladies Aid Society; Sunday 
School; Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society; - 
Oxford Bible Class for Men, a Sunday School 
class numbering 160 members; Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society; King’s Daughters, 
seven circles; Epworth League, Standard 
Bearers, Home Guards, Cadets of Temper- 
ance; the Official Board; the Choir. The 
choir numbers fifty voices. 


RESULTS. 


1. An increase in attendance of at least 75 
per cent. Increase permanent. 

2. It gives the prayer meeting special em- 
phasis and a special program for each week. 
Does away with necessity for bellicose and 
effectless exhortations to maintain the mid- 
week service. 

3. Increases the esprit de corps of every 
society. Makes the presidents know their 
members. Stirs up many who had nothing to 
do with the societies except pay the annual 
dues, Strengthens the societies as well as 
prayer meeting. 

4, Shows the strength of each society and 
emphasizes its work. The distinctive char- 
acter of the prayer meeting is rigidly main- 
tained. Service not allowed to drift into 
eulogy of pieange organization. A few 
words of welcome always spoken by the pas- 
tor, nothing more. Occasionally the attending 
society is made the special object of discus- 
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sion and prayer, but only occasionally. This 
is clearly understood by all. 

5. Gives the officers of the societies public 
and merited recognition, and thus increases 
their efficiency, 


FLEXIBLE METHODS. 


EARL HEWSON, PASTOR REBER PLACE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, ST. LOUIS. 


1, The less method and more freedom and 
variety the better. “The letter killeth’ the 
prayer meeting. The best method is no meth- 
od—no regular order of service. I invariably 
prepare a talk and select my hymns _ before 
leaving my study, and then frequently close 
the service without using any of the hymns 
selected or delivering the address prepared. 
The atmosphere should determine the order. 

If the night is stormy and only the saints 
of God are present, I find seasons of silent 
prayer and “solemn hush” the best method of 
drawing near the Eternal Heart. If young 
people are in majority, the atmosphere usually 
calls for a jubilee service—songs of praise, 
sentence prayers and short, pointed talks. 

The prayer meeting is the one service of 
the church that can not survive a dignified and 
stately order of service. Sometimes I read 
the entire scriptural lesson, sometimes read it 
responsively, and sometimes have the women 
read one verse and the men the next. The 
best method is no method or a very flexible 
one.. Many a prayer meeting would again 
quiver With life if it was freed from the grave 
clothes of formalism. 

2. A good prayer meeting is its own best 
advertising. When aching heads and break- 
ing hearts find “a balm in Gilead,’ when the 
prayer meeting becomes the “gate of heaven” 
to weary souls—a place where God breathes 
upon hearts that are sad, others will seek the 
Great Physician, for we suffer common ills 
and the want is the same in every soul. 

3. There is no better way to get anyone 
to a service of the church than through a per- 
sonal, hand-to-hand and heart-to-heart invita- 
tion. 

4. I have no delays waiting for “some one 
else to take part,” as I use the postal card 
freely—informing a goodly number before the 
meeting that I will depend upon them for a 
few remarks. 

5. The leader should prepare himself upon 
his knees, If the leader is not in the spirit of 
prayer and if his audience does not “take 
knowledge of him that he has been with Jesus” 
he will mar the beauty and destroy the power 
of that sacred hour of prayer. 


BLACKBOARD ADVERTISING. 


L, J. BALLARD, PASTOR M. FE. CHURCH, SOUTH 
MONTEZUMA, GA. 


When a prayer service closes I begin to pub- 
lish the next. A blackboard is one of the best 
helps. I place it, with my subject and any 
other information I need, in the Sunday 
School room, calling attention to the same 
before the Sunday School. I-carry this board 
to the auditorium and call attention to it both 
Sunday morning and Sunday night. In my 
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pastoral visits, during the week, I remind them 
of the prayer service, giving the subject upon 
which I will speak, and in my. prayers with — 
them I pray for the prayer meeting. 4 

So much for the advertising. Be sure to 
hold the prayer meeting in the regular church — 
auditorium. People are quick to detect a lack ” 
of faith in the minister. They will see at 
once you do not expect much if you hold in 
a small room. Possibly the most important 
point is begin on time, Put this in red ink 
in your announcements and be sure, whatever — 
you do, to begin right™on the minute. If my 
church organist or pianist can not be at the 
prayer meeting regularly I get one who can. 
I use as much care in the selection of music 
for the prayer meeting as I do for the Sun- 
day night service. Not too many new hymns. 
Sing about two stanzas of each hymn Selected. 
Don't sing too much. Short talks from the 
leader, short prayers, short testimonies from 
a few. Call penitents occasionally. People 
like to go where things are happening. Pray 
for the strangers present. Dismiss the con- 
gregation, occasionally, while they are kneel- 
ing. Vary the order of service as often as 
possible. Close as promptly as you begin, I 
never hold over one hour. Close in less than 
an hour if the service lags the least. Keep 
your fingers on its pulse, See that it has 
plenty of life all the time. 

Caution. See that your room is well lighted, 
well ventilated and, if cold weather, it must 
be warm. When making the announcements 
Sunday morning and Sunday night, be sure to 
make a brief report as to the meeting the pre- 
vious night. If conversions report them, 

The method above reported has given as 
large crowds at my prayer meeting as attend 
on Sunday night. I believe it will give the 
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same result at any church, s | 
. ) 
VARIETY, 
REV. W. HH, SHELBY, UNION CITY, TENN. 


I had been leading the prayer meeting but 
concluded it might arouse interest in non- 
attendants if Ifappointed others. I selected 
twe who were regular attendants to conduct 
the next service. I had no trouble in getting 
them to serve. 

Each Sabbath it is announced from the pul- 
pit who shall have charge of the prayer meet- 
ing service and the subject is also given. The 
subject is always practical. We had it under- 
stood that the two front pews were to be oc- 
cupied by those willing to be asked to pray or 
who would voluntarily pray. Those sitting in 
other pews it was understood would take part 
in the singing or speaking; neither was com- 
pulsory. We permitted anyone to speak on 
the subject in a few words, and should any- — 
one talk so long as to abate the interest, a P 
song would be sung while they were yet § k- a 
ing, finally all of the “long winded speakers” 
learned to say what was uppermost in thei 
hearts in a few words, a 

The announcement of certain people con-— 


‘ducting the prayer meeting, very often, ln” 


enough advertisement to bring out the curic 
and the critics; the young people come 
see, putting it in their language, “ i 
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' ble? You should think 


ing.” Our meetings begun to increase slowly 
until we had to take another seat and another 
for those who were willing to pray, who at 
first were timid. We do not open our meet- 
ing in a formal way. Sometimes a prayer 
first; again reading the Scripture lesson, but 
not too much reading. Sometimes by singing 
or with sentence prayers; then again, the 
leader will open by relating an experience he 
had during the week. Sometimes we leave the 
subject, sometimes we never get to the stated 
subject, we are simply led by the Spirit and 
the result is a glorious meeting. 

One thing that makes our prayer meeting 
a success, those who are to lead talk it up and 
invite their friends to come andhelp them. At 
one of our meetings the leader had asked a 
young lady to be present and sing a certain 


song after he had read the Scripture lesson. 


This she did so effectively that the words of 
the song became the theme for that meeting. 
That song meeting was the most popular of 
all for more than two months. This song 
was not intended for an artistic solo. 

Our meetings are not always at high tide 
and we should not expect them to be. To 
advertise otherwise in order to increase the 
attendance on prayer meeting reminds me *of 
how stones grow from without, mechanically, 
but the self advertised prayer meeting grows 
from within—spiritually. Let us learn how 
to work in the soul’s kingdom rather than in 
the printer’s kingdom. 

During the summer our meeting decreased. 
A young man wantine his meeting to be a 
success, announced to his friends he would 
have refreshments before prayer; he did, and 
he had a larger attendance than anticipated. 
This idea was kept up until a few weeks ago. 
You can’t carry the meetings successfully al- 
ways in “the same old rut.” A change is some- 
times necessary. You can’t preach the same 
sermon under another text. What is true 
with your sermon is true with the prayer meet- 
ing. 


THOUGHTS OF OTHERS. 


HH, W. MICHENER, PASTOR M. E. CHURCH, 
SEDRO, WOOLLEY, WASH. 


I believe that the best plan I have found in 
a number of years is to take one of the ser- 
mons found in THe Exposrror, and form notes 
from it and talks from that. I tell the peo- 
ple what I am doing and that I do it to bring 
to them the thoughts of various preachers 
all over the country. By preparing carefully 
for the meeting and keeping enthusiastic, this 
plan works well. One must change plans once 
in a while with the changing moods and sea- 
sons, but of the various plans, this is always 
the best. 


LITTLE BIBLES. 


What are the twelve aide: chapters in the Bi- 

of Psalm 23, etc. That ques- 
tion was asked thousands of Christian workers. The 
consensus of their opinion is incorporated in the 
twelve greatest chapters being published in a little 
booklet. With the help of my preacher friends I 
have distributed over 50,000, through mention of 
them in my Preacher's Magazine. 

Bound in tag-board covers, suitable for pocket—r1o 
for 15¢ postpaid; 25 for goc; 50 for 55c, and 1oo for 
$x postpaid. It makes a tract that any one is glad 
to receive. F, M. BARTON, Clevela oO. 
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Jesus the Model Teacher 


From “Sunday School Organization and 
Methods.” 
By Chas. Roads, D. D. 


Copyrighted 1905. 


Published by Jennings & Graham, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


As a teacher Jesus Christ won remarkable 
tributes in His ministry. The two men who, 
on the long walk to Emmaus, received His 
exposition of Messianic prophecy, declared 
that their “hearts burned within them while 
He talked with them and opened to them the 
Scriptures.’ The soldiers whom the Phari- 
sees sent to arrest Him were themselves 
captured by the power of His instruction, 
and came back -without Him, saying, “Never 
man spake like this Man.” The woman of 
Samaria who heard His story alone. on 
Jacob’s well forgot her waterpot and ran 
into the city, shouting, “Come see a Man 
who told me all things that ever I-did. Is 
not this the Christ?” But who can forget 
the great multitude of men, women, and chil- 
dren, five to ten thousand strong, who for 
three days hung upon His words, forgetting 
home and everything else that they might 
not lose one utterance from these gracious 
lips? We read His teachings and our hearts 
burn. The whole world crowns Him the 
Prince of all teachers. The world will not 
yet call Him Savior, nor yet bow in submis- 
sion to Him as Lord and King. Not yet 
Priest nor King over all, but He is the uni- 
versal Prophet of all thoughtful and serious 
humanity. Into that crown let us put a star, 
humbly to indicate the five points in which 
he is our model Teacher of religious truth. 

I.. In the Fullness and Accuracy of His 
Knowledge of the Scriptures. 

He was the wonder of the Jewish rabbis at 
twelve years of age, Luke tells us. And 
these rabbis were no mean Bible students. 
Of the letter, to be sure, but they studied 
little else, and could not easily be led into 
such admiration of Bible attainments unless 
there was unusual general knowledge and 
remarkable penetration, His answer to His 
mother’s reproach shows that He expected 
her to have remembered that His enthusiasm 
for the Seriptures would take Him there and 
keep Him there rather than anywhere else. 
His answer may be rendered: “How is it 
that ye sought Me anywhere else? Wist ye 
not that I must be found in My Father’s 
house?” 

Christ’s discourses everywhere show His 
intimate knowledge of the Old Testament. 
His quotations are not literal and usually 
from the Septuagint version, but He knows 
the law and the prophets thoroughly. With- 
out a roll at hand, on the way to Emmaus, 
He began with Moses and showed in all the 
prophets the things concerning Himself. The 
men to whom He talked were probably devout 
Jews, well read in the Word, and their testi- 
mony is strong. 

There is no point of Christ’s example more 
important than His enthusiasm for the Bible. 
How can the teacher who dislikes reading 
the Bible inspire any love for it in his 
scholars? How can ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures, joined to indifference awaken relish 
for it? And if it be true that the Scriptures 
are the material the Holy Spirit uses in con- 
vincing sinners, how can that teacher who 
knows very little of the Scriptures, and that 
little in a slovenly inaccuracy, co-operate 
with the Spirit? There is no escape from 


it,—-we must learn to love the Bible, we must 
acquire enthusiasm for it, to be really help- 
ful Sunday-school teachers. 


Il. Christ’s Unique and Original Method 
and Manner of Teaching. 

He seems thoroughly to have appreciated 
the importance of how to express a truth, 
It is the literary form of an utterance which 
preserves it for immortality, and all of 
Christ’s words had a perfection of form in 
every variety of literary expression He used. 
There was nothing extemporaneous, nothing 
slipshod, but all thoroughly matured and be- 
yond any improvement in all the ages. Who 
can improve the Lord’s Prayer? Who can 
add anything that will make it more com- 
prehensive, or omit anything that will not 
sadly mar it? It is a perfect prayer. So 
simple a composition as the Parable of the 
Sower is beyond all praise for its marvelous 
Simplicity and yet penetration into human 
nature, Charles Dickens is quoted as saying 
that the Parable of the Prodigal Son is the 
finest story of all literature, and Edmund 
Kean that Christ’s sayings are deepest of all 
uttterances in pathos. Who can ever measure 
the beneficence inspired by that one match- 
less story of the Good Samaritan? Every 
touch of it is sublime in literary art and 
finish. May it not be that during the eighteen 
years from His visit to Jerusalem until His 
public ministry He went over and over His 
messages, perfecting their form and manner, 
so that when He uttered them in such beauty 
and variety all the nation stood still to listen? 

Here again, is a most vital factor in teach- 
ing success. “How” is equally important with 
“what,” Wwe say. Many. teachers simply 
gather much material, and do not organize 
it nor form a plan of teaching. They wonder 
why they fail to interest their scholars, but 
the point of gaining attention is always in 
the manner and form of our utterance, 
Teachers, to be powerful, must put truth 
into attractive dress and give it wings of 
best possible expression. 


Ill. Christ was the Model Teacher in His 
Intuition of Principles and Laws of the 
Teaching Process. 

His teaching is admired beyond all praise 
by scientific pedagogy to-day as furnishing 
the finest illustrations of its principles. He 
knows how to gain access to minds with in- 
finite skill; He illustrates with perfection 
from commonest objects of every-day life; He 
can question most keenly, striking confusion 
into cavilers and illuminating the perplexed; 
and there is not a law of teaching which He 
does not use and illustrate. Froebel declares 
that he learned his profound principles from 
Jesus of Nazareth! His lesson to the woman 
of Samaria is a remarkable model of how 
to approach a soul, how to open into spiritual 
truth, how to meet objections and to win 
conviction, His conversaton with Nicodemus 
is equally skillful to pedagogic critical view, 
and His conversation with the two men on 
the way to Emmaus is the delight of the 
scientific professor of pedagogy. 


IV. Christ’s Holy and Heroic Character is 
the fourth point of our star perfection, 

He was the truth incarnate, the way to the 
Father in living reality. He was a greater 
Gospel than any He ever spoke. That Man 
behind the word not only gave it power, 
but a dazzling illumination and a heavenly 
sweetness. Who can ever describe the char- 
acter power of that Teacher? His love was 
a passion for humanity, His purity was 
radiant, His indignation against selfishness 
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terrific, His pity for sinners a wonder, His 
breadth of sympathy immeasurable! 

The personal factor in teaching is para- 
mount. The Word of God must again be 
made flesh and dwell among men if it is to 
save and to uplift. “How can I hear what 
you say when what you are thunders in my 
ears?” said Emerson in his startling char- 
acteristic way. Let our Sunday-school teach- 
ers learn that it is not enough to be nega- 
tively good. Their goodness must be radi- 
ant, electric, leavening the class, There are 
teachers who complain of the shortness of 
the time in teaching, “only half an hour a 
week out of one hundred and sixty-eight 
hours.” But if behind the half-hour is a 
holy and heroic character, that half-hour is 
the sharp end of a wedge of which the larger 
end is the mighty influence of goodness and 
earnestness, which drives the wedge into the 
life, and splits off indifference, and opens a 
way for Christ! Five minutes is long enough 
to transform eternity when a Christlike man 
uses it. 

So Christ’s lessons were perfect. It is a 
very good lesson which is easy to remember; 
but Christ's lessons are impossible to forget, 
and this is a perfect lesson. 


V. Our fifth point of the Star of Christ's 
Power as a Teacher is His Intimate Knowl- 
edge of Human Nature. 

Froebel says that no one ever knew child- 
hood as Christ did. How far behind His 
teachings of the spiritual status of the child 
are the plans and conceptions of the Church! 
A generation of close study of Matthew's 
eighteenth chapter would yield the richest 
harvest of Church members the Church ever 
gathered, and would advance Christ's final 
triumph perhaps a thousand years, How well ° 
Christ saw the vile woman and the hardened 
sinner, and what depths of psychologic study 
are in His Parables! 

He knew what was in man. Here, too, He 
has become an inspiring model to the multi- 
tudes who now are child-study observers, and 
who take the “‘New Psychology” as one part 
of their teacher-training. 

This is the star we humbly place in His 
crown of supremacy as a teacher. Greater 
than all before Him or since is He among all 
who ever opened their mouths to instruct in 
righteousness. I went up Pike’s Peak with 
a great company of young Christians, As 
we ascended, tile landscape broadened, and 
to the eastward and westward a wonderful 
panorama of God’s handiwork spread out, 
so that with awe we joined in the song, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee!’’ and seemed to 
be lifted to stand beside Him and gaze upon 
His works, But more wonderful was my 
lesson about Christ. I saw great mountains 
as we began our ascent, and I asked, “Which 
of these is Pike’s Peak?” “None of them!” 
said the guide; “they are only foothills.” A 
few miles farther I saw other lofty moun- 
tains, “Which of these is the Peak?” 
“None!" scornfully; “they also are only foot- 
hills.” Again we ascended mile after mile 
until at length there rises that gigantic pile 
of granite, bare on his crown, with a dash 
here and there of snow, and we all knew it 
was Pike’s Peak. So we study the wondrous 
men of the Bible. Is Abraham the Pike's 
Peak of the Bible? Is Moses or Isaiah? No! 
they are only foothills, grand and lofty as 
they are. Are John and Paul the Pike’s 
Peak? No! they also are foothills, But now 
we have reached that awe-inspiring height, 
and it is Jesus, the summit.of all ages and 
all men. He is the Pike’s Peak of the Bible. 


- 


‘tations of the audience. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Gleaned from Sunday’s sermons preached at Decatur, Ill., February-March, 1908 
BY CALVIN W. HORN, B. D. ; ys 


SEEING JESUS. 
John 12: 21. 


In Indianapolis a man gave a stereopticon 
lecture, and for some unexplainable reason 
the pictures didn’t fully come up to the expec- 
The lecturer flashed 
on a screen a picture of the father of his 
country, George Washington; it was greeted 
with hisses, yells and cat-calls. It disappeared, 
then came a view of the Catskills, and of the 
Hudson River and the country where Rip Van 
Winkle dozed and slept ‘for twenty years. 
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.Again they were hissed. Following this out- 


burst he flashed another picture, then came 
Alexander Hamilton; again they hissed; he 
showed them Jefferson and Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Then all disappeared. In another instant 
he flashed on the screen the picture of Jesus 
Christ wearing a crown of thorns. In an in- 


stant a hush like the grave fell over the vast ¢ 


audience. You could hear their hearts beat. 
They sat still; suddenly a woman’s voice rang 
out from the gallery, clear as a bell: “Jesus 
keep me near the cross.’ The sight of Jesus 
Christ had stilled the tempest. A sight of 
Jesus Christ will quiet politics; a sight of 
Christ will settle all social questions; will set- 
tle all questions in the home; will settle all 
questions of personal conduct; will settle all 
auestions of benevolence, and will redeem the 
nation. : 


VALUE OF EDUCATION. 

2. Pam: 1.26) 
According to the United States census we 
had*in this country last year 15,000,000 men 
over 30 years of age. Twelve millions were 
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* educated in the common schools, one million 


of them could neither read nor write. Six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand graduated from high 
school, 350,000 from the universities and col- 
leges. There is published in the United States 
a book entitled, “Who’s Who in America.” It 
contains the names of 10,000 men in the head- 
lines and spotlight of their profession and 
calling. And out of the twelve millions who 
went to the common school one out of 9,000 has 
his name in that book, and one out of the mil- 
lion who could neither read nor write none 
has his name in that book; out of the 650,000 
that graduated out of the high school one out 
of 400 has his name in that book, and of the 
350,000 that graduated from the universities 
and colleges one out of 42 has his name in that 
book. It pays then to feed the boys and girls 
something that will make them noble and 
grand. 


’ FRICTION BRINGS OUT THE BEST.(542) 


Tas. 1s 1 
The spark would not light were it not for 
friction. If it were not for friction of wheels 
on the rails, the railroads would be impossible. 
The friction robs the locomotive of one-fourth 
her power. But if you oil the track you make 
railroading impossible, and the most power- 
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-auction block. 


ful locomotive could not move a ‘car the 
thousandth part of an inch if you were to oil 
the track, and remove the friction. And it is 
that which will bring out the best that is in 
you, and we will see whether you are made of 
the stuff that turns to water. So many make 
a good beginning, hut like the fellow that was 
killed by falling off the sky-scraper, they stop 
too quick. An aim may be high but there is 
not enough powder to make the bullet pierce 
opposition. One day you go at it like a cow 
that is licking salt and the next day like a fel- 
low going through a graveyard reading epi- 
taphs. 


TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN. 
Prova et 

The fates said “Let us hide the appearance of 
Lincoln where the world will never find him.” 
Hide that great, big, génerous, scholarly, God- 
fearing soul in. that long, lean, lank, gaunt, 
homely body. They gave him a log cabin in 
the wilderness for a home, and: for employ- 
ment gave him common work poling a flat- 
boat on the river and clerking in the country 
store. While drifting down stream he was 
solving problems that ever afterward help him 
pull up. And while clerking in the store 
he was learning whole chapters from the book 
of humanity, which became golden rounds in 
the ladder of fame, which he climbed to ‘its 
very top. Other young men had better chances, 
but they loafed around with their hands in 
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‘their pockets, saying that young men didn’t 


have a chance. 

After the day's work Lincoln would stretch 
himself on the floor in front of the old- 
fashioned fireplace and spread the ashes thin 
on the dirt floor and with a hickory stick for 
a pencil, solve problems. He read the lives 
of great men that inspired him to say, “I will 
be somebody,” and then he would climb to 


‘the loft and go to sleep. 


One day in the slave mart in New Orleans, 
he saw children torn from the arms of their 
mothers; he saw wives torn from the loving 
embrace of their husbands and sold on the 
He heard the bay of the 
blood hounds as they chased the blacks 
through the swamps, and as the tears streamed 
down his cheeks he said, “By the Almighty 
God, if I ever get a chance to hit that thing 
T will hit it hard,” and the fates could keep 
him hid no longer. There came a time when 
the world needed.a great man. .A new trail 
led them out through the woods, up the hill to 
the log cabin, and the world walked up and 
rapped on the door, Abraham Lincoln, so big, 
so high, so tall, was at home. 


SERPENT THAT KILLED ITS MASTER, 


(544) 
2 Kings 5: 1. 

Henry Clay Trumbull was in-London and 
went to a theatre where a man was giving an 
exhibition of his power over animals. And 
he introduced a lion and various animals and 


astonished the audience by his marvellous con- 
trol. And then he placed a wire sereen, and 
a curtain rose and the wierd strains of an 
oriental band of music were heard, and from 
the right of the stage there wriggled in a huge 
boa constrictor, 30 feet long, and man and 
master met. Eyes looked into eyes and the 
serpent quailed and the man was master. He 
gave commands and the serpent went through 
various contortions at every command, That 
hideous monster, at the signal, wound him- 
self around him and the man and the serpent 
were blended in one. Above the head of the 
man swayed the head of the serpent, and the 
audience burst out with applause; and he gave 
a loud shriek; and they thought that was 
a part of the performance, and they sat there 
and heard bone after bone break, as the 
hideous monster of the jungle tightened its 
grasp. 

He had gotten the serpent when it was lit- 
tle, and had fed and petted and cared for it, 
and trained it, and now it had grown to a 
monster and it crushed out his life. So it is 
with habits. You are held in bands that will 
some day crush your life out. 


LOYALTY. 
Matt. 26: 22. 

I love to see people as loyal as William of 
Orange of the Netherlands. Spain sent against 
him the flower of her army and offered him 
fabulous sums to surender. And then she of- 
fered to place him in the line of Spanish’ suc- 
cession to the throne, and permission to ‘name 
his own terms, and William of Orange sent 
back these words—which have become em- 
balmed in the hearts and the memory of the 
people of Holland: 

“Not for wife, nor children, nor lands, nor 
life, would I mix in my cup one drop of the 
poison of treason,” 

No wonder that when he fell little children 
stopped playing and went to weeping. The 
world. needs loyalty like that, for God and 
God's truth. 
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BLOOD TELLS. (546) 
Ex, 20: 5; 84: 7; Num. 14: 18; Deut, 5: 9; 
Job. 21: 19. 

Jesse Pomeroy was put in the penitentiary 
when he was eleven years old. You couldn't 
do that now; we have a reform school. But 
he was sent to the petitentiary and has been 
there nearly fifty years, Before he was eleven 
years old he had taken the life of nine of his 
playmates. He took a little girl out into the 
woods one time, tied her to a tree, cut off her 
ears, gouged out her eyes, cut open her abdo- 
men and took out her intestines and wound 
them around a tree. 

When asked why he did that he replied, 
“Just to hear her hollér and ery.” 

“Did she ery?” 

“I should say so,” was the reply. 

His father was a butcher and his mother 
used to go down to the slaughter house with 
her husband and help him kill hogs, She 
learned to cut their throats and to clean them, 
And when this boy was born to her he had 
ial desire to kill, cut and shed blood -bred in 


I tell you, men of Decatur and surrounding 
towns, I tell you blood will tell, and I pray 
you in the name of Christ and for the sake 
of the children yet unborn, to hear me, and 
may the Almighty help you to keep the com- 
mandments. 


WHY MASSA DIDN’T GO TO HEAVEN. 
(347) 


Amos 4; 12; 2 Kings 4: 26, 

“Has your master gone to heaven?” asked 
a man of an old negro one time. 

“No sir,” said the negro. 

“Why not?” 

“T have been with my massa 82 years, and 
he always tol’ me befo’ he started what he 
want’d me to get ready and what he want’d 
to take. I have been with him 32 years and 
I never heard him talk about heaven, never 
heard him mention the name of heaven, so 
he never went to heaven ‘cause he never got 
ready.” 


THE GOOD THAT BIRDS DO. (548) 


There are no little things. Prof. Forbes, 
the entomologist, says there are 161,000 acres 
of corn destroyed in five counties of Illinois by 
the white grub and the corn root grub, and 
that takes no account of what is partially 
destroyed, He estimates that each year grubs 
destroy 600,000 bushels which would be worth, 
at 40 cents a bushel, $240,000. This is the loss 
of the people of five counties in the corn belt 
of Illinois, 

The legislature has appropriated $25,000 to 
find means to destroy hess grubs, and yet 
we let things go on that damn our children, 
fill our jails, make our young people idiotic, 
and we say, “Keep hands off the double-dis- 
tilled, damnable business that propagates more 
cussedness than anything this side of hell.” I 
would like to read you a lecture on birds. The 
fact is, we would starve in three years were it 
not for the birds, And yet you take your old 
blunderbuss and go out and shoot a crow be- 
cause he pulls up a few hills of corn, and he 
is worth a thousand times the value of the 
corn he pulls up in the vermin he destroys. 
You think you have done a great thing when 
you kill a chicken hawk that might carry off 
an old hen that wouldn't cook tender in four 
days, when vou ought to be willing to let him 
take toll once in a while for the mice 
he carries away, If it were not for the orioles — 
and the yellow-hammers and the robin and 
the purple martin, and the wrens, we would 
have no fruit. 

A robin will feed her brood three thousand 
bugs in a day. A purple martin was kept — 
without food until the craw was nearly empty, 
marked and turned loose, and in one hour he 
was shot and he had in his craw 8,500 ui- 
toes, The insects are little things but 
would destroy our crops were it not for the 
irds, 
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THE GLORY OF SOUL WINNING. (549) _ 
Dan. 12: 8, =e 


In London the body of a w who hae 
passed away was brought into. the Crystal % 
ace and lay there in state. Hour aft 

endless stream of people passed — 


members of the royal family, the Prince of 
Wales, members of the House of Commons, 
lords, and men and women of low degree, 
finally there came a woman evidently from the 
haunts of poverty, clothed in rags, her toes 
through her shoes, her head covered with an 
old fascinator. She carried one child and led 
another, When she came to the coffin she put 
the children on the floor, clasped her hands 
over the top of the casket and kissed the glass 
above the face of the woman sleeping within. 
The euard came hurriedly up and told the 
woman to move on, that she was blocking the 
way, but she said: 

“I wont.” But he said, “You will have to 
madam, you are obstructing the passage.” She 
said, “I wont. I came sixty-five milés to see 
the face of the woman who saved my two 
boys from a drunkard’s grave, and now I have 
a right to look on her face.” 

The woman sleeping within was Mrs. Booth, 
mother of the Salvation Army, who did more, 
perhaps, than any other woman to rescue the 
drunkard and the harlot, and to tear the 
shackles from the lives of men and women 
that were bound. 


SOLD HIS SOUL. (550) 


A remarkable case, in which the effects of 
mediaeval superstition and suggestion are 
curiously mingled, has come under the notice 
of the doctors of the Rudolph Hospital in 
Vienna, A Hungarian tradesman named Weiss 
was recently admitted to the hospital suffer- 
ing from an illusion which caused him to con- 
tinually lament the loss of his salvation, It 
appears that some weeks before, Weiss was 
sitting with some friends in a coffee-house in 


Presburg, when the conversation turned on 
religion and a future life, Weiss declared 
that there was no such thing as a future life 
or salvation and added; “I would sell my 
chance of salvation for $2.” A > Jew> named 
Krauss aecepted the offer on condition that 
the transaction was put in writing, A regular 
deed of sale conveying Weiss’ salvation in the 
next world to Krauss was thereupon drawn 
up, executed by Weiss and duly witnessed, 
Krauss took the deed and handed over the 
$2 to Weiss, who boasted that it had been 
easily earned, A fortnight later Weiss lost 
his wife, who was killed in a carriage acci- 
dent, He regarded this accident as a sign of 
divine anger at his impious bargain, and the 
idea so preyed on his mind that his reason 
gave way, and he was taken to the hospital, 
Prof, Obermayer, who had charge of the case, 
on hearing this story from the man’s relatives, 
decided to try the efféets of counter sugges= 
tion and advised Weiss’ relatives to recover 
the deed of sale, 
nUYS It BACK, 

Krauss, however, declared that since he had 
bought the other man’s salvation his own bust- 
ness had prospered exceedingly, and he ree 
fused to give up under $200, Weiss was une 
able to pay this, but finally the ehief rabbi of 
Presburg, to whom the matter had been re« 
ported, induced Krauss to hand baek the deed 
to the sick man on receipt of $100, The effeet 
was most marked, Weiss, reassured as to the 
fate of his soul, immediately improved, A 
new deed was drawn up, in which Krauss 
solemnly reconveyed the other man’s salvation 
to him. This was witnessed by two doetors, 
and Weiss has now been discharged as eured, 


The Foreign Field at Home 


(Selected from The Home Missionary.) 


FOUND HIMSELF, (557) 

In Wyoming a missionary went into a set- 
tlement where they had had no services for 
two years for lack of funds, and held services 
in a tiny school house, In the audience was 
a millionaire’s son from New York, accom- 
panied by his tutor, 

It was the old story; mother dead—father 
absorbed in business—sisters engrossed in so- 
ciety,—no place for the boy—he had been ex- 
pelled from most of the schools he had at- 
tended, The missionary took these words for 
his text: “The Master is come and calleth 
for thee,” and then, when the crude service 
came to a close and the voices rang out over 
the stillness of the great plain, and the echos 
came back from the distant hills in that old 
familiar hymn, “Just as I am without one 
plea,” the boy dropped his head in his hands 
and we knew that he had found his Lord, 
Then he wrote a letter to his father, “Father! 
T want you to let me stay here and learn to 
be a strong man of the mountains and plains; 
Tam forty miles from temptation,” And there, 
today he is living his new life, 

It is worth while? 


WANTED—A PREACHER. (552) 
One day when the missionary was two hun- 
dred miles down the road a little procession 
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wound its way through a gap in the mountains, 
there were cowboys, booted and spurred, 
some weeping women and in an old Stude» 
baker wagon a long pine box, ‘The little com- 
pany stopped at the edge of a little hamlet and 
one of the boys rode up to the general store 


and asked the manager if there was a 
gospel slinger there? The manager, a 
deacon in our little ehureh, shook his 


head; he could not tell those people 
that the Missionary Society could not help 
support a Missionary and they were without 
a pastor, The cowboy’s head dropped, “We 
tho’t sure ther'd be some one here, Bill's 
bronk stepped into a gopher hole day ‘fore 
yesterday and throwed and dragged him, We 
~kind’r—tho't-—” ; 
The manager looked across the burning 
waste (o that pathetic little group waiting so 
patiently. Tle choked up, then told the man 
to call his friends and go to the ehureh, and 
himself, his fright forgotten in his sympathy, 
conducted the serviees, 
WAITING FOR THE GOSPEL, (553) 
Some time ago death entered a home that 
was one hundred and twenty milés from the 
railroad and took away a little child, No 
people outside the family were there at the 
time and a furious blizzard raged without, It 


. 


was necessary that someone should ride that one 
hundred and twenty miles to the town. There 
was no one to go but the mother’s sister, a 
young girl, so she threw the saddle on her 
pony and started at midnight for the destina- 
tion which she reached the next day. Here a 
little casket and some clothing was strapped 
on the back of the saddle and on the evening 
of the third day the girl arrived at the stricken 
home, having ridden two hundred and forty 
miles. At that sad burial there was no one to 
offer a prayer, read a passage of scripture, or 
say a word of comfort in that whole country 
side. A missionary went into that country 
later on and one of the old-timers grasped his 
hand and looking wistfully into his face said: 


“Sir! we have waited twenty long years for , 


you.” 


WORTH SAVING. (554) 

The Schauffler Missionary Training School 

may well remember that it was Mme. Sklo- 

donski Curie who discovered radium, that 

Nicola Telsa is a Croatian, Kossuth was a 
Magyar and John Huss a Slovak.. 


HOME GROWN HEATHEN, (555) 
_ “I never came in contact with worse heathen 
in foreign mission fields than I find in these 
districts of New York City,’ says a mission 
worker of long and wide experience. 


“Do you know who the Saviour is?” a little 
waif was asked. 

“T never heard about that man,” was the 
answer. 

“Do you know who God is?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I know. God is the man s 
who, if you say a few words to him before’ 
vou go to sleep, he won’t hurt you in the 


night.” 


NOT ALIENS, BUT BROT al 


The man going to a new country is torn by 
the roots from all his old associations, an 
there is a period of great danger to him in 
the time before he gets his roots down in the 
country, before he brings himself in touch with 
his fellows in the new land. For that reason 
I always take a peculiar interest in the atti- 
tude of our churches toward the immigrants 
who come to these shores. I feel that we 
should be peculiarly watchful of them, be- 
cause of our history, because we or our fath- 
ers came here under like conditions. Now 
we have established ourselves, let us see to it 
that we stretch out the hand of help, 
the hand of brotherhood toward the new- 
comers, and help them as speedily as possible 
to shape themselves, and to get into such re- 
lations that it will be easy for them to walk. 
well in the new life—President Roosevelt. 


Illustrations from Recent Events 


PAUL GUILBERT. 


SAVED BY WORKING. 
Neb,-4: 6 Phil. 2:12; Jno. 9: 4. 

At the wreck of the Larchmont off the 
Rhode Island coast last winter a father and 
son managed to get in a boat together. Re- 
fusing to allow the boy to help in the rowing 
the father took the oars, and with the boy 
on the back seat the battle to reach shore be- 
gan. Finally they touched land, but when 
the father attempted to help the boy out he 
found him frozen stiff. Had the son been per- 
mitted to help with the oars the activity would 
have saved his life. 

Many persons in the church today are 
dead “chilly propositions” because they 
haven’t something to keep them busy. A 
working church never has the name of being 
an “ice-box.” 
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HOME AT LAST. (558) 

Rev. 22: 17; Luke 15: 21; Matt. 11: 28. 
Out in one of the cemeteries of Winnipeg is 
a tombstone marking the grave of a man who 
not until late in life became a Christian, and 
on the stone is this inscription: “Here lies the 
son of ——_—_— ——__—___., He was a poor, 
wandering boy, but he came home at last.” 


FIRE IN THE CHURCH. (559) 
Acts 3: 47; Mark 2: 1,2; Acts 19: 18-20. 
Said an old city fireman: “If you want to get 
the people in streets just let a fire start!” And 
if you want’ to get the people to Church just 
let the Christians get on fire and they’ll come. 
’ You can’t keep folks away where there’s sym- 
pathy and help. 


. 
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A CURE FOR iN. aR 


1 Tim. 4: 163, Jas..1: 27; 1 Thess. 210: 

Some one asked a lighthouse keeper at 
Amagansett, L. I., if he didn’t get lonesome- 
at his work. His eyes fairly danced as he 
answered, “No, indeed! I never get lonesome 
since I saved my man.’ How many had he 
saved? Just one! And that inspired him so 
that the many dreary days that followed he 
felt no loneliness. Christian, have you saved 
your man? Nothing will so inspire you and 
banish gloom anc¢ discouragement. 


A “SUNDAY SGHOOL BOY.” (561) 
Matt..10:; S2edbseRom: 22.18 . 
At a meeting of railroad men in St. Paul 
the subject of temperance was being discussed. 
After one man had spoken quite strongly in 
favor of temperance another arose and sneer- 
ingly said, “He talks like a Sunday School. 
boy!” Pointing to the man who was still 
standing, he replied, “God bless you, sir, I am 
a Sunday School man and am not looking for 
a chance to sell liquor.’ He sat down amid a 
storm of applause from his fellow railroad 
men. 


CHRISTIANS OF THE FUTURE. 


—1Cor, 1: 26; Jas. 22-5; Jno. 7; 48; Luke 1:53. 


(562) 

A short time ago a little book appeared in 
London entitled “The Uses of Radium.” It 
was a remarkable book, and when its author — 
was sought out he was found to be a mere — 
young man, completely unknown to the world. 
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One of the London papers, commenting on the 
fact, remarked: “It is wonderful to think that 
the great scientists of the future may be in 
making in some humble home.” 

More wonderful than that is the fact that 
the great Christians of the future, the great 
souls who shall shine in the heavens through- 
out eternity, are among the children of the 
humble who are about us.—Dr. W. J. Daw- 
son. 


HYPOCRITES IN THE CHURCH. 
(563) 

Act. 5: 1-5; Jno. 18: 2; Act. 8: 21, 

_The great Bank of England has been the 
victim of many forgeries and counterfeiters 
during its history. It has lost $4,000,000 as 
the result of three such conspiracies that 
everyone knows about, while its losses in 
smaller transactions of that character which 
were never made public have been doubtless 
enormous. 

But has anyone even refused to accept Bank 
of England notes because, perchance, some 
have circulated hypocrite (counterfeit) ones? 
I wonder if the man who “can’t believe be- 
cause there are so many hypocrites in the 
church” can answer? 


WASTED ENERGY. 
peeCor oma. Lim 6" 19, 

_Tschigorin is dead. He was the great Rus- 
sian master of chess, winner in many great 
chess tournaments. He was marvelous in his 
capacity “for sound and painstaking develop- 
ment” of the game along certain lines. 

He was the last of the old school of play- 
ers among whom the American, Paul Mor- 
phy, was so brilliant. 

_Tschigorin is dead; Morphy and Zuckertort 
died long ago. What have they and all the 
other chess players left to the world? What 
trace of usefulness in their activity? They had 
fine minds—what a loss to humanity that those 
minds were wasted in making of an amuse- 
ment a business! 


SUCCESS AFTER FAILURE. (565) 
“Jay Gould failed as a storekeeper, tanner, 
surve~or and civil engineer before he discoy- 
ered his bent in a railroad office; Barnum tried 
fourteen different occupations before he ascer- 
tained that he was a born showman; Josh Bill- 
ings failed as a farmer and auctioneer but 
found himself much at home in comic litera- 
ture; Grant failed as a tanner but proved him- 
self a great soldier; John Adams failed sig- 
nally as a shoemaker but made a brilliant 
statesman; A. T. Stewart was educated for the 
ministry; he made a failure, then tried school 
teaching, but was also a failure. He entered 
mercantile life by accident and became one of 
the greatest merchant princes the world has 
ever known. 
“The men who have won notable triumphs in 
. this life have been men who have found their 
niche and filled it, men who have comprehend- 
ed their abilities, who have found out what 
they could do and have done it.” 


THE PERSECUTOR CHANGED. (566) 
Acts 9:63 1 Tim. 1: 18; Acts-2::37, 
Among the most violent and bitter of the 
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opponents of Martin Luther was Count Eber- 
hard von Erbach. On one occasion he started 


‘with a body of men to apprehend the reformer, 
~ whom he met at an hotel. They were strangers 


to each other, but the count was delighted with 
the learning and piety of the unknown monk. 
Just as they were parting the count disclosed 
his errand, and begged the stranger’s blessing 
on his enterprise. Luther looked steadfastly at 
him, and said, “Count Eberhard von Erbach, 
you may spare yourself all further trouble in 
this matter. The man whom you desire to 
seize and imprison now stands before you; I 
am Martin Luther.’ Thunderstruck and be- 
wildered by this unexpected announcement, 
Count Eberhard fell upon his knees before 
that brave and truly noble man, exclaiming in 
a voice well-nigh choked with emotion, “You 
are better than I am! May God in mercy for- 
give me the evil intentions I had designed 
against you!” With a benignant, reassuring 
smile, Luther said kindly, “Rise up, Counr 
Eberhard von Erbach, and go in peace.” The 
Count became one of the most ardent support- 
ers of the reformed Faith. : 


SINNERS. (567) 


Romy 32281815363: Jase): 10 je Timed so. 

I have a very quaint friend over in Canada, 
an old man, but very quick-witted and bright. 
One day as he was walking along a country 
road he was overtaken by a carriage, and the 
man inside invited my friend to take a ride. 
He consented, and they got to talking. 

The stranger commenced to ply him with 
questions. 

Presently the old man said, “I'll tell you 
what my business is. I am in a very strange 
business. I am hunting for heirs. I represent 
a very great Estate, and I am hunting for heirs 
to that Estate, and there are a good many of 
the heirs around here.” 

The man said, “Wy 
what their name is?” 

“Oh,” said my old friend, “they belong to a 
very large family, and their name begins with 

” 


\d you mind telling me 


“Oh, yes,” said the stranger, “I suppose the 
Smith family?” 

“No,” was the reply, “a larger family than 
the Smith family.” 

“A larger family than the Smiths? I didn’t 
know there was one.” : 

“Oh, yes tHere is,” said my friend; “it is the 
Sinner family. And all that any one of that 
family has to do to inherit the Estate is to 
take the family name. I represent the kingdom 
of God, and the inheritance is incorruptible and 
undefiled, and fadeth not away, and it belongs 
to the Sinner family; and all they have to do is 
to take the family name and look to God for 
pardon.”—Dr. R. A. Torrey. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little hower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
—Tennyson. 


a 


Stories of Hymns. 


From Annotations Upon Popular Hymns, by . 


C. S. Robinson, D, D. 
Published by F. M. Barton, Cleveland. 


NEED OF RSST. ~*~ (568) 


Lord of the worlds above! 

How pleasant, and how fair, 
The dwellings of thy love, 

Thine earthly temples are! 
To thine abode my heart aspires, 
With warm desires to see my God. 


Oh, happy souls who pray 
Where God appoints to hear! 
Oh, happy men who pay 
Their constant service there! 
They praise thee still; and happy they 
Who love the way to Zion’s hill. 


Dr. Isaac Watts has given this as his version 
of Psalm 84. This has in his original form 
four stanzas, and is entitled, “Longing for the 
House of God.” It suggests the never-failing 
thought of the royal psalmist of Israel, that of 
rest on the day of rest. A Christian minister 
tells the following: 

“A florist from whom I was in the habit of 
purchasing ‘plants, and receiving instructions 
in regard to their culture, came to my house 
one day with some roses. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘Mr. 
W., I want you to tell me about watering. I 
do not think I auite understand about this part 
of the care.’ ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘only experience 
‘can teach you; some plants need more water, 
some less, and you must find out by watching 
them. Almost all plants need some water given 
at a regular hour every day, just as much as 
you need your breakfast. But I do not mean 
to say every day, for I have learned by experi- 
ence that they must have one day in the week 
to rest; the water stimulates the roots, and 
they need to be left in peace one day a week,’ 
‘How beautiful that is,’ I replied, ‘the day of 
rest! It shows the wisdom and necessity of 
the Sabbath. I have never watered my plants 
on Sunday, but did not have this reason for it. 
You, I suppose, also leave your greenhotfses to 
rest on Sunday?’ Mr. W. was not a Christian, 
and he looked rather disconcerted; but he 
frankly acknowledged that he had never 
thought of it in that way, and that in fact he 
spent more time among his plants on Sunday 
than upon other days. He promised me in 
future to change his custom.” 


IMMANUEL’S GROUND, 


Come, we who love the Lord, 
And let our joys be known; 
_ Join in a song of sweet accord, 
And thus surround the throne, 


This is No. 30 of Dr. Watts’ Book IT. There 
it has ten stanzas, and is entitled, “Heavenly 
Joy on Earth.” In the second stanza the 
author wrote the line “But fav’rites of the 
Heavenly King.” With a very finical taste for 
so-called restoration, some of the modern col- 
lections have expunged the excellent emenda- 
tion, children, and replaced the awkward fav’- 
rites. j 

There was once a difficulty in Rev. Dr. 
_ Samuel West’s congregation in the old New 
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Morning of a Lord’s Day.” 


England times. The choir had declined to pro- 
ceed with the music. So the shrewd clergyman 
introduced the services with this hymn. Hay- 
ing read it slowly through, he looked signifi- 
cantly up at the performers in the gallery and 
said: “Please commence at the second verse.” 
It is needless to mention that the choir went on 
as usual, and sang with the rest: 
“Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God; . 
But children of the heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad,” 


THE RISING DAY. 


Once more, my soul, the rising day 
Salutes the waking eyes; 

Once more, my voice, thy tribute pay 
To Him that rules the skies, 
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Night unto night his name repeats, 
The day’ renews the sound, 

Wide as the heayen on which he sits, 
To turn the seasons round. 


The writer of these lines has in his possession 
an autograph letter of the explorer Stanley, 
probably never before brought to light. It was 
written and sent in 1879 when he had just 
emerged from his earliest perils, This was be- 
fore he had grown into the veteran he is now. 
But even then, January, 1879, he was just as 
honestly grateful to God as he has ever been 
since. These are his words: 

‘That I escaped from it I acknowledge is 
due only to the goodness of God. He it was 
who rescued me from the horrors which sur- 
rounded us many months. He it was who sus- 
tained us in our bitter trials. To him be all my 
gratitude. I earnestly hope that what I have 
been permitted to do will redound to the great 
glory of his name, and that Africa will send 
her millions to the fold of Christ.” It was a 
“Dark Continent,” but the rising day saluted 
the brave man, and he returned the salute like 
a knight and a soldier: “Great God, let all my 
hours be thine! Once more I tribute pay to 
him that rules the skies!” 


PSALM 63. 

Early, my God, without delay, 
1 haste to seek thy face; 
My thirsty spirit faints away 

Without thy cheering grace. 
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I’ve seen thy glory and thy power 
Through all thy temples shine; 
My God, repeat that heavenly hour, 

That vision so divine. 


Dr. Isaac Watts gives to this the title, “The 
It consists of six 
stanzas, and is his version of Psalm 63, first 
part, C. M. It used to be sung at what were 
called “Dawn Meetings” years ago, and it is 
still employed as a devotional meditation by 
many a child of God, as he rises and remem- 
bers that the day has come which in the Lord’s 
house is better than a thousand. “Since I be- 
gan,” says Edward Payson, when he was pre- 
paring for the ministry, “to beg God's blessin 
on my studies, I have done more in one week 
than in the whole year before.” Martin L 

when most pressed with toils, would never 
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to throw himself on his knees the moment he 
saw the sunrise; for he felt this in‘his soul: “T 
have so much to do that I cannot get on with- 
out three hours a day praying.” Many of 
God's best people have attributed their strength 
and advancement, more than to anything else, 
to the habit of devoting the first moments of 
the morning to supplication. Havelock rose at 
four o’clock, if the hour for marching was six, 
rather than be compelled to lose the precious 
privilege of communion with God before set- 
ting out. Sir Matthew Hale once wrote: “If 
I omit praying and reading God’s Word in the 
morning, nothing goes well all the day.” 
Preachers would give more to be assured that 
their hearers have been well employed during 
the hour before service on the Lord’s Day, 
than for any other exercises in the sanctuary 
or out of it. : 


Decoration Day Thoughts 


THOS. H. WARNER. 


A GIFT. (572) 
One evening, towards the close of the war, 
Union soldiers were in camp near the Staunton 
.fiver, Va. A little girl came into the camp 
holding a white kitten in her arms. She said 
she lived near by with her father. He was 
poor and sick, but they were from the North 
and Union folks. She wanted to give some- 
thing, and so had brought her pet kitten to 
present to the Colonel. . It was adopted by the 
regiment. 


MEMORIALS. (573) 


Dr. Trumbull says: “On the drive from 
Hebron I was led to inquire the meaning of 
the little pillars of round stones, found upon 
the roadside, Sometimes five stones, but 
oftener four, were piled one on the other. 
These proved to be ‘memorial stones.’ Memo- 
rial and Decoration Day are America’s “memo- 
rial stones.” 


NEGLECTING DUTY. (574) 


W. H. Crook, writing in Harper’s, says that 
a guard was appointed for Lincoln's safety, the 
night of his assassination. His duty was fo sit 
outside the door of the President’s box. But 
= left the place of duty in order to watch the 
play. 


PARTY LOYALTY. (575) 


The daughter of Representative Burleson, of 
Texas, goes to the school Quentin Roosevelt 
attends. They have a drill each day in march- 
ing out of the room. One day Miss Burleson 
was so placed that she and Quentin Roosevelt 
were to take hold of one another's hands and 
march out. The little girl held back. “Take 
his hand,” the teacher said, “I’m sorry, but I 
can't,” Miss Burleson said. “Why not,” the 
teacher asked. “Because I’m a Democrat,” she 
said, and she insisted on walking out alone. 
Acting upon one’s convictions seems to be go- 
ing out of fashion, The devil takes advantage 
of our courtesy, 


SHREWDNESS. (578) 


“When I was a boy,” said General Grant, 
“my mother one morning found herself without 
butter for breakfast, and sent me to borrow 
some from a neighbor. I overheard a letter 
read from the son of a neighbor who was then 
at West Point, stating that he had failed in ex- 
amination, and was coming home. I ran to 
the office of the Congressman from our dis- 
trict. 

“Mr. Hammer,’ I said, ‘will you appoint me 
to West Point?’ ‘No, Davis is there, and has 
three years to serve.’ ‘But, suppose he should 


‘fail—will you send me?' Mr, Hammer laughed, 


‘If he don’t go through, it is no use for you 
to try, Uly.” ‘Promise me you will give me the 
chance, Mr, Hammer, anyhow!’ 

“Mr, Hammer promised. The next day the 
defeated lad came home, and the Congressman, 
laughing at my sharpness, gave me the appoint- 
ment.” 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. (579) 


“When we fired a volley,” one of the Span- 
ish prisoners said, “instead of falling back they 
came forward, That is not the way to fight, 
to come closer at every volley.” And so, when 
instead of retreating at each volley, the Rough 


Riders rushed at them, the dismayed enemy 


retreated upon Santiago. One of the residents 
of Santiago asked one of the soldiers if the 
Americans fought well. “Well,” he replied, 
“they try to catch us with their hands.” 


TRUE DEMOCRACY. (580) 


In the Spanish-American war social distine- 
tions were lost sight of, rich and poor replied 
to the call of their country, and fought side by 
side. On the cruiser “Yankee” one of the boys 
was doing his trick at the wheel. Commander 
Brownson came up. After watching him a few 
minutes, he said, “You steer very well, my 
man,” Billy saluted. “Been practicing since 
you joined the ship?” asked Brownson. “No, 
sir, | haven’t been practicing much,” said Billy. 
“Well, you handle this ship as if you'd steered 
before,” said Brownson. “Yes, sir, I have,” 
said Billy, “Where?” asked Brownson, “All 
along the Atlantic coast,” replied Billy, “What 
did you steer?” asked Brownson. “My steam 
yacht, sir,” replied Billy. 


TRUE FRIENDSHIP. (582) 


Two young negroes were recently arrested’ 
for theft in Illinois. The father of one of them 
had no money, and no influential friends. He 
was help'ess. But from the recesses of mem- 
ory there came a suggestion, When he was a 
slave the white master’s son and the black 
slave boy were friends,» He got someone to 
write a letter. There seemed little chance of 
its ever reaching its destination. But a kind 
fate decreed that State Senator Killough, in 
his home in Arkansas, should hear that father’s 
heart cry, The Senator took the long journey 
to give such aid as he could to the black friend 
of his youth. He appeared in court. The 
negro got a light jail sentence, with a fine, and 
the fine was paid by the Senator, 
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Historical Illustrations 


From “The Lives of Church Leaders,” Pub- 
lished by F. M. Barton, Cleveland, O. 


FAREL, THE FRENCH oak ear ty 
583 

Farel entered Geneva first in October, 1532, 
when on a journey to the Waldensians of -Pied- 
mont, at their request, to help them perfect 
their church government. He and his pro- 
tectors found themselves accused as vagrants 
and seducers, and covered with abuse by the 
clergy, not a few of whom carried weapons. 
Farel calmly stated his aim and calling, the 
preaching of God’s word to any who would 
hear, Not he, but they, it was who troubled 
Israel. During their secret deliberations a shot 
was fired at Farel, but without hurting him. 
He was ordered to leave the city withitl three 
hours. When Farel remonstrated against be- 
ing sentenced unheard, he was overwhelmed 
with outcries and calumnies: “What need we 
any further witness; he is worthy of death!” 
was the cry. “It is better that the heretic die 
than that he ruin the people.” Farel answered, 
“Speak with God, and not with Caiaphas.” But 
he was attacked, trodden down, and struck: in 
the face. Daggers were drawn, and only the 
intervention of a syndic saved him. The next 
morning, early, he was taken by friends over 


the lake. —_—_—_ 
A BRAVE OLD KNIGHT. (584) 

John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, was a noble 
by birth, but was noble in more than that. He 
was a defender of the Wiclifites and suffered 
death by fire rather than acknowledge Roman 
error, At his second examination he made 
this public confession: 

A second hearing came on September 25th, 
and the primate again invited him to beg for 
absolution. The knight replied: “No, verily, 

that I will not do. JI have never sinned against 
you, therefore I will not beg forgiveness of 
you!” At these words he knelt down on the 
floor, lifted his hands toward heaven, and 
prayed: “I confess to Thee, thou ever-living 
God, that I have in my weak youth sinned 
grievously against Thee, through pride, anger, 
wantonness, and unbridled passion, To many 
persons have I-in my wrath done harm, and 
have committed many other grievous sins. 
Good Lord! I pray Thee, have mercy.” Then 
he rose in tears, and exclaimed in a loud voice 
to those standing near, “Look ye, good people, 
look ye; for a transgression of God’s law and 
_ his chief commandments they have never yet 
accused me, but for sake of their own laws and 
traditions they treat me and others most 
shamefully. Therefore they and their laws, 
shall, according to God’s promise, be destroyed 


utterly !” — 
THOMAS AQUINAS. (585) 
This profound thinker also constrained him- 
self to descend to the needs of the uneducated, 
In Italy, he preached in the popular tongue, 
and so plainly that he could be understood by 
every one. He would hardly have been taken 
for the great doctor of the schools. Crowds 
thronged eagerly to his sermons. He was not 
drawn away by worldly glory and honor. Up- 
on one of the many occasions when he sat at 
the table of the king, by invitation, he forgot 
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stood near him, with the words: 


everything going on about him, sunk in reflec- 
tion upon some difficult question of theology, 
with which he had been much engrossed; sud- 
denly he cried out, striking the table with his 
first, “I have got it.” His prior, sitting next 
him, tapped him on the shoulder and _ said, 
“Recollect you are at the table of the king.” 
But Louis knew how to appreciate his guest. 
He ordered an amanuensis to come at once, to 
whom Thomas was to dictate the results of the 
thoughts that had so pleased him. Once when 
returning from an excursion on foot with some 
of his pupils, in Paris, they pointed out to him 
the beautiful city, and said, “Wouldst thou not 
like to be master of such a city?” he replied, 
“No! I would rather own Chrysostom’s ser- 
mons.” Summoned to Lyons to take part in a 
council for the improvement of the church’s 
condition, he was seized with a fatal illness and 
died on the way (1274). 


CHRYSOSTOM’S FIRST EXILE. (586) 


Under the lead of his crafty wife, Arcadius 
was persuaded to pronounce a sentence of per- 
petual banishment upon his bishop. Chrysos- 
tom received the blow with manly composure. 
He exclaimed to the agitated crowd: “Let the 
sea rage, the waves cannot touch the rock on 
which we stand; let wave rise above wave, the 
little ship, Jesus, in which we hide will never 
sink. What should I fear? Death? Christ 
is my life! Banishment? All the earth is the 
Lord’s. The seizure of my worldly goods? I 
brought nothing into the world; what should 
I take out with me? I despise the world’s 
terrors, and mock at all its splendors.” He 
then took leave of the friendly bishops who ~ 
“Grieve not 
for me. I am not the first teacher, and shall 
not be the last. After Moses appeared a 
Joshua, after Jeremiah a Baruch, after Elijah 
an Elisha; and Paul, dying a martyr’s death, 
left a Timothy, a Titus, an Apollos, and many 
others.” To avoid a sedition, he quietly gave 
himself into the hands of the police in wait- 
ing, was put by them with great secrecy aboard 
a vessel, and immediately carried over to 
Bithynia. Fear seized the foes of the banished. 
Their alarm grew when the next night an 
earthquake shock frightened the city, Eudoxia 
perceived in it a sign of the wrath of God. 
She at once, with her husband’s approval, sent 
to the exile Brison the chamberlain, his warm 
friend, with a letter to the bishop, in which, 
she said, among other things, “I am guiltless 
of the blood of your holiness,” and besought 
him to return ‘without delay. He did so. 
“Banished from among you,’ he said, “I 
praised God, Given back to you, once more, I 
do the same. The courage of the faithful pilot 
is not weakened by the calm any moré than it 
is shaken by the storm!” 


TRUE FREEDOM, 
Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Came of fathers brave and. free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 

When it works a brother's pain, 
“Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—-MAY 


REY. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D, 


Arbor Day Labor 


Last year for Arbor Day President Roose- 
velt sent a most interesting and instructive 
letter to the school children of America, The 
lessons it contains can well be used from pulpit 
and Sunday School platforms for the children 
and older people in the churches. For there 1s 
both religion and patriotism in the proper 
church observance of Arbor Day. 


“What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civil good, 
His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land; 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree.” 


The President’s letter is as follows: 
To the School Children of the United States: 


Arbor Day (which means simply “tree day”) 
is now observed in every state in our union— 
and main'y in the schools. At various times 
from January to December, but chiefly in April, 
you give a day or part of a day to special exer- 
cises and perhaps to actual tree planting, in 
recognition of the importance of trees to us as 
a nation, and of what they yield in adornment, 
comfort and useful products to the communi- 
ties in which you live. 

It is well you should celebrate your Arbor 
Day thoughtfu'ly, for within your lifetime the 
nation’s need of trees will become serious. We 
of an older generation can get along with what 
we have, though with growing hardship; but 
in your full manhood and womanhood you 
will want what nature once bountifully sup- 
plied and man so thoughtlessly destroyed; and 
because of that want you will reproach us, not 
for what we have used, but for what we have 
wasted. 

For the nation as for the man or woman and 
the boy or girl, the road to success is the right 
use of what we have and the improvement of 
present opportunity. If you neglect to prepare 
yourselves now for the duties and responsibili- 
ties which will fall upon you later; if you do 
not learn the things which you will need to 
know when your schoo] days are over, you will 
suffer the consequences. So any nation which 
in its youth lives only for the day, reaps without 
sowing, and consumes ‘without husbanding, 
must expect the penalty of the prodigal, whose 
labor could with difficulty find him the bare 
means of life. 

A people without children would face a 
hopeless future; a country without trees is a'- 
most as hopeless; forests which are so used 
-that they cannot renew themselves will soon 
vanish, and with them all their benefits. A 
true forest is not merely a storehouse full of 
wood, but, as it were, a factory of wood, and 
at the same time a reservoir of water. When 
you help to preserve our forests or to p'‘ant 
new ones you are acting the part of good 
citizens. The value of forestry deserves, there- 


Sunday Memorial Day 


fore, to be taught in the schools, which aim 
to make good citizens of you. If your Arbor 
Day exercises help you to realize what benefits 
each ofe of you receives from the forests, and 
how by your assistance these benefits may con- 
tinue, they will serve a good end. 

(Signed) Theodore Roosevelt. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND TOPICS (587) 


For excellent Arbor Day sermon see Cur- 
rent Anecdotes Vol..5, page 482. See a'so 
page 485 “Flowers;” Vol. 6 page 379 “Trees,” 
and The Expositor and Current Anecdotes, 
Vol. 7, pages 345-347, Vol. 8, pages 317-320. 

Wisdom Like a Tree: “She is a tree of life 
_to those that lay hold upon her.” Prov. 3:18. 

The Good News of Out-of-Doors: “And the 
Lord took the man and put him into the 
garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it.” 
Gen, 2:15, 

God’s Planting: “The trees of the Lord are 
full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, which he 
hath planted.” Ps. 104:16. 

Man may cultivate and train some trees, but 
only God gives them life, and the mightiest 
trees are of his planting. Culture and training 
of our powers are to be valued and sought, but 
the noblest traits of character must be gained 
by direct communion with God. ; 

Firmly Rooted: “And he shall be like a tree 
panted.” Ps, 1:8. 

Every breath of air may stir the leaves, but 
a tree itself that is firmly rooted is unmoved 
by the fiercest storms. The only life that can 
hold up steadfastly against all trials and 
temptations is one whose roots take hold on 
eternal truths that cannot be shaken. 

Fruit Bearing: “That bringeth’ forth his 

fruit in his season.” Ps. 1:3. 
' Thousands of the trees that, are most care- 
fully tended would hardly receive a moment's 
thought, were it not for their fruit. It is the 
fruit which decides whether the tree is good 
or bad, worth keeping or fit only for firewood. 
The test is the same for those that own the 
trees or that look at them; it is. for their fruit 
that life is given to them; it is by their fruit 
that they are judged. 

The Unfading Leaf: “His leaf also shall 
not wither.” Ps. 1: 3. 

It takes not only a fruit tree, but a tree with 
an unfading leaf, to picture a Christian. He 
is always flourishing. Sorrows, afflictions, 
what are commonly thought to be misfortunes, 
may befall him often; but he has success so 
genuine that it cannot be marred by any or 
all of these. 

Rest Under the Tree: 
under the tree.” Gen. 18:4. 

Nature Praising God: “Then shall the trees 
of the wood rejoice before the Lord.” Ps. . 
96 :12. 

The.City With Trees: “In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the river was 
the tree of life.’ Rev. 22:2. 

Look Up and Reach Upward: 


“Rest yourselves 
y' 


The trees 
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look up and reach upward. They get all the 
sunlight they can, They are optimists, seek- 
ing to live where the air is clearest and the 
conditions best. The biggest apples grow in 
the top of the tree. The lives that. bear the 
best fruit for Him are those that reach up 
into the light, that look into His face. 

Hospitality of Trees: The trees teach us a 
lesson of hospitality. They live with doors 
open to bird and insect and squirrel and human 
being. A naturalist estimated that one great 
tree entertained more guests of various kinds 
than the Waldorf-Astoria, and that without 
money and without price. 

Lessons from the Forest: “Dost thou not 
know, friend, that a tree which grows by itself 
is more exposed to winds and storms than 
another that stands surrounded with other 
trees in the woods?” Such was the reply 
which a hermit in America made to George 
Whitefield when he asked him if he found that 
the solitary manner of living had lessened his 
temptations. 

The evergreen has its message—keep always 
fresh and young. Don’t get rusty. Don’t lose 
your sympathy with youth and the world. Keep 
young. Be an evergreen Christian. 


POETRY OF PLANTING. - (588) 
Literature has immortalized the Indian corn 
and art has done it honor in both painting and 
sculpture. In Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” the 
legend of its origin is beautifully told, and 
James Whitcomb Riley brings it into many 
of his “Homely Folk Songs.” 
Barlow has made it a classic in his ballad of 
“Hasty Pudding,” and other writers have em- 
balmed it in glowing prose. 
Glorious plant of our western world, beauti- 
ful to the sight, wholesome food for the up- 
rearing of the coming man! Beautiful sug- 
gestion as to the goodness of God in his pro- 
vision for all man’s needs. 
The wind that blows can never kill 
The tree God plants; 

It bloweth east, it bloweth west; 

* The tender ltaves have little rest, 

But any wind that blows is best. 
The tree God plants 

Strikes deeper root, grows higher still. 

Spreads wider houghs, for God’s good will 
Meets all its wants.—L. E. Barr. 


AN OBJECT LESSON SERMON. (589) 
What child has not seen a muddy freshet? 
Yet this sight, so common in the spring, is full 
of suggestion for a forest lesson. The stream 
is discolored by the earth which it has gath- 
ered from the soil. This carries us back to 
the stream’s source, in the forest springs. 
Again, it shows us with what force the water 
had rushed over the exposed ground where 
there was no forest to shield and bind it, In 
just this way, the Mississippi tears down and 
flings into its bed, each summer, more soil 
than will be dredged with years of costly labor 
to make the Panama Canal, An experiment 
with fine and coarse soils stirred quickly in a 
tumbler of water and then allowed to settle 
explains how the stream continues muddy 
while it runs swiftly, and how it clears again 
as it slackens on more level stretches, dropping 
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the soil to the bottom. On sity steep, plowed 
hillside, or on any railroad or trolley embank- 
ment, exposed soil may be seen washing with 
the rain. A forest on a mountain slope may 
be pictured by a cloth upon a tilted table; then 
if water be poured on the higher edge it will 
creep downward through the cloth and drip 
slowly from the lower edge, as would rain 
falling upon the forest. If now the cloth be 
plucked off, and the water still poured, we 
may observe at once what happens when such 
a forest is destroyed. 


PLANT A TREE! 


Plant a tree! 
Nurture it well! 
Who can tell 
Whom it may shade at noon? 
The insects, the birds, 
The flocks and the herds— 
To them it will be a boon— 
Perchance to thee! ic 
Plant a tree! : 
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Plant a tree! 
It will stand 
With a helping hand 
For all that come into its’ reach, 
The strong, the faint, 
The sinner, the saint— 
What a lesson a tree can teach 
To thee and to me! 
Plant a tree! 
—E. C. Dowd. 


MEN NOT HOTHOUSE PLANTS. ; 4 
(591 
When the larches were introduced into Eng- 
land from eastern Europe, the gardeners took 
it for granted that they needed warmth to 
cause them to grow; so they were placed in ~ 
the hothouses, and at once began to wither 
and droop. The gardeners became disgusted, 
and threw them out-of-doors. They at once 
began to grow, and became trees of great 
beauty. So it ofttimes becomes necessary for 


-Christ to throw us out-of-doors into the cold 


of reverses, disappointments, sorrows, and 
pain, that our Christian characters may be 
developed—C. W. Bibb. 


SONG OF THE OUT-OF-DOORS. 
(592) 
Come with me, O you world-weary, to the 
haunts of thrush and veery, 
To the cedar’s dim cathedral and the palace 
of the pine; 
Let the soul within you capture some of the 
wild-wood rapture, 
Something of the epic passion of that har- 
mony divine! 


Down the pathway let us follow through the 
hemlocks of the hollow, 
To the woven, vine-wound thickets in the 
twilight vague and old, 
While the streamlet winding after is a trail of 
silver laughter, 
And the boughs above hint softly of the 
melodies they hold, ~ 


Through the forest, never caring what the way 


our feet are faring 
We shall hear the wild bird’s revel in the 
labyrinth of tune, 
And on mossy carpets tarry in His temples 
cool and airy, : 
Hung with ‘silence and the splendid, amber 
tapestry of noon, 


Leave the hard heart of the city with its 
poverty of pity, 
Leave the folly and the fashion wearing out 
the faith of men, 
‘Breathe the breath of life blown over upland 
meadows white with clover, 
And with childhood’s clearer vision see the 
‘face of God again! 
—Herbert Bashford. 


TREE TEACHING SPIRITUAL LESSONS. 
(593) 
It is a peculiarity of the scrub oak that its 
tough, leathery leaves do not fall off in the 
autumn, but may be seen withered, curled up, 
and clinging to the boughs all through the 
winter, and they cannot be torn away even 
by the boisterous winds of March. But when 
the sap begins to flow in the spring the new 
leaf-bud emergés from its hiding place and 
pushes off the old leaf. It is so with our old 
sinful habits. We do not succeed in tearing 
them off from us by strong resolutions. It is 
only when there is a new life within that, 
by virtue of the activities of the Christian life, 
we slough off the old evil habits—Edward 
Judson. 


QUOTATIONS. (594) 

The years write their records on men’s 
hearts as they do on trees; inner circles of 
growth which no eye can see—Saxe Holm. 

“God’s grace is freely offered unto all, as 
the forest offers its shade alike to the wild 
beast and to the domestic animals, and _ its 
shelter for nests alike, to the large and the 
little, and drops its fruit alike into the hands 
of the good and the evil.” 

If the soul works with Nature and God 
as the tree works together with the soil and 
the sun, he will ripen all those beautiful fruits 
named happiness and blessedness that come 
from hope and faith and love—Newell Dwight 
Hillis. 

It is only by catching the inspiration of the 
upper air, as does the pine, that the misfor- 
tunes of life shall enlarge instead of dwarfing 
us.—L. A. Banks. 

“The force expended in the growth of a 
single tree is greater, it is said, than the force 
expended in the charge of a great cannon. 
ee power of God is the power of a silent 
love.” 


PATRIOTISM. 

One day, in the Roman Forum, the earth 
opened, and a great gulf yawned in the midst. 
The soothsayers said that it would never close 
till it had been fed with the most precious thing 
in Rome. There was doubt as to what that 
was. But a young soldier, armed and mounted, 
plunged into the chasm, declaring that there 
could be nothing so precious as a life given for 
one’s country. 


Labor Sunday 


WHEN SHALL WE OBSERVE LABOR 
SUNDAY? (595) 

Shall we observe Labor Sunday on the Sab- 
bath before Labor Day in September, or on 
the second Sabbath in May, in harmony with 
the resolution adopted by the last convention 
of the American Federation of Labor with 
reference to the observance of that Sabbath 
as “Labor’s Memorial Day.” 

For three successive years the Presbyterian 
‘Department of Church and Labor,” of which 
I have the honor to be the superintendent, has 
been advocating, with considerable success, that 
the churches in our denomination discuss the 
labor problem on the Sabbath preceding Labor: 
Day. Hundreds of thousands of working- 
men, besides large numbers of employers, have 
attended church on that Sabbath to hear the 
labor question discussed. It has been found, 
however, that as most ministers take their va- 
cation during the weeks immediately preced- 
ing the First of September, there could not be 
sufficient preparation to make the most of this 
opportunity. It has, therefore, occurred to me 
that the second Sabbath in May would be 
more advantageous, first, because we shall have 
a better chance to get ready for it, and now, 
second, because the American Federation of 
Labor has decreed that the second Sabbath in 
May shall be observed as indicated above. 

But I desire to get the personal opinions of 
those who are directly interested, and I shall 
be glad to have the readers of this journal 
write me very frankly as to what they think 
about having the churches of America, not 
only the Presbyterian, but the other denomi- 
nations as well, declare that the second Sab- 
bath in May shall hereafter be known as 
“Labor Sunday” throughout the churches of 
America.—Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Address me at 156 Fifth avenue, New York. 


FOR LABOR SUNDAY. (596) 


Dubiously as one may regard the enlarge- 
ment of the modern church calendar—which 
among the multiplex “causes” of the times 
bids fair to parcel out. the year as minutely as 
the old ritual calendar allotted its days to 
Rome’s redundant saints—it is hard to resist 
the alluringly contemporaneous claims of 
“Labor Sunday.” A pastor in the least sus- 
ceptible to the flattering reputation of being 
“up-to-date” will scarcely dare to pass it by, 
while in more serious moments, when the 
sense of opportunity eclipses every thought of 
the preacher’s own repute, the chance of speak- 
ing on a topic so living and. actual to an audi- 
ence likely reaching quite beyond his accus- 
tomed range of influence, will appear an in 
vitation nothing less than imperative. 

Moreover, there is this good distinction 
about “Labor Sunday”—a church and its pas- 
tor may observe the day very emphatically 
without departing from the sphere of religion. 
There are, indeed, numberless paths by which 
they might wander off together into economics, 
sociology or even politics, but such vagrancy 
would not be for want of room to think and 
preach and pray about the labor problem with- 
in religion’s proper scope. For if it is the chief 
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business of the church to make answer to the 
standing question of the ages, “What is 
right?” there are assuredly in the present 
day no more timely or more insistent sub- 
phases under the main head of inquiry than 
these specific challenges for instruction: “What 
is right toward employers?” and “What is 
right toward employees?” To attempt to 
throw on these questions the illumination of 
the principles of Jesus Christ, will be a cele- 
bration of Labor Sunday quite worthy of the 
devoutest church as it should be congenial to 
the most spiritual preacher—The Interior. 


LABOR AGAINST IDLENESS. (597) 
Labor is honorable; it is man’s appointed 
lot. The man who is too lazy to work reflects 
dishonor upon his race. Adam had to work, 
even before he fell. He was commanded to 
.. dress the garden and keep it. After he fell he 
had to work much harder, so as to extract 
from the earth a living for himself and his. 
Man is especially fitted to labor. He can 
adapt himself to all forms of profitable in- 
dustry. Moreover, labor is a blessing to man. 
It insures for him good health, good morals, 
good food, and a comfortable home. 
Idleness is a curse to man. Compare the 
conditions of the idle savages with that of the 
industrious, civilized and enlightened.  Idle- 
ness is the hotbed of vice and crime. Labor 
insures cleanliness and uprightness of life, a 
clear conscience, and healthy, sound, refresh- 
ing sleep. Blessed is the man who works, 


THE CHURCH AND THE LABORING 
MAN. (598) 

The fundamental principle of the Church’s 
work in the world does not change. It is 
simply that the Church’s business is to per- 
suade all men, of every class, to know, love, 
trust and obey God in Christ. In proportion as 
that end is accomplished, men see eye to eye, 
difference and enmity disappear, workmen and 
employer become brethren, rejoicing in each 
other’s prosperity, laboring for each other's 
interest. The’ happy consummation may be 
far in the future. Sin and distrust, departure 
from God’s way, still poison the world’s life. 
But with increasing lové for all men and de- 
votion to the service of Jesus among men, 
the Church labors to present to them the 
being, the love, the cross, the new life of its 

rd, 

The relation of the Church to the laboring 
man is, as nearly as may be, the relation of 
Christ’s own law and life to him. When that 
is clearly seen by both we shall be near a happy 
issue out of all our present misunderstand- 


ings—The Presbyterian. e 
RELIGION AND THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT. (599) 


Of all people in the world; laborers have the 
greatest cause to be grateful to Christ and 
Christianity, These have been their help in 
the past and must be their hope in the future. 
The success of the labor movement largely de- 
pends upon placing the duty of every Christian 
employer before him in such a light that he 
will be glad to embrace the opportunity God 
has given him to help his fellow creatures, 
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When Christian employets ate once awakened 
to the importance of a more just division of 
the proceeds of capital-and labor they, for the 
love of the Master, will devise some plan to 
bring about the desired result. Christians may 
fail individually, but Christianity will never 
falter, when once the justice of: the cause is 
apparent, in espousing that cause. The history 
of all the great reforms that have lifted bur- 
dens from human shoulders prove the truth 
of the above statement. For many years dur- 
ing the early development of this new and 
wonderful country everyone who wished to 
labor had only to go forward and possess the 
land in some form or other, The demand for 
all kinds of workmen was so great and the 
wages so good that it was not necessary to 
any extent for the church to consider the labor 
problem. In fact, it is only lately in this 
country that a “labor problem,” so-called, has 
existed. In these happy circumstances the 
church turned its attention to foreign and 
domestic missions, deeming its best work 
spiritual rather than temporal, Times, how- 
ever, have changed, With the large number 
of foreigners pouring into the country year 
after year, the status of the laborer has 
changed to such a degree that an opportunity 
to work is now not always obtainable, It is 
obligatory for the Church to assist in solving 
the new problems that have risen to promi- 
nence in the labor world, and if the masses of 
the people are to be kept in, or brought within 
the folds of the Church, the solution must be 
just and fair to the workman as well as to 
the capitalist, The latter must not be allowed, 
when a member of the Church, to take the 
lion’s share. Lions are brutes. Christians will 
remember that the lamb is the emblem of the 
Master they profess to follow, When they 
realize this they will see that it is not so good 
a thing to amass a great fortune as to help 
many others obtain their just share of the 
products of their labor. The Church will not 
fail now, but will, as in the past, only with 
more emphasis, teach its members that it is 
better to lessen the toil of others than to live 
without toil one’s self, that to love the Lord 
we must love ong brother, In this truth lies 
the solutioh of much of the labor problem; 
therefore, let not workingmen say they have 
no hope in Chyist or Christianity.—Ray Mait- 
land, 


CHEATED CHILDHOOD, 


A few months ago there was discovered a 
group of little children working in a New 
York tenement paper bag factory, ‘Three or 
four children ranging from four to ten years 
of age, in a block surrounded by churehes, 
syiragogues, social settlements and missions, 
had been working for possibly a year, yet 
their very existence had been unknown, Not 
even the children living in the sate tenement 
knew of their presence, for when they were 
not at work, or asleep, their few moments of 
recreation were spent in the cellar belonging 


to their slave master, that they might not be 


discovered and taken from him, 


A report of the New York Department of | 
Labor, just published, shows that in tenement 


occupations in that great city, children five, 


~~ _w Ss 
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anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, In t 


- 


and seven years of age are employed, many 
of them far into the night, 


A TINY HUMAN MACHINE, (601) 


We met little Joe one day in a Pittsburg 
teby (cheap cigar) factory, A tenement room 
twelve feet square, with a low ceiling, not an 
open door or window, was occupied by twelve 
or thirteen people, who were rolling this cheap 
cigar, We had gone with a friend of the 
children to see little Joe, a boy of eleven, who 
worked twelve hours a day except on one day 
of the week, when his hours continued on to 
midnight, 

As we watched him bending over his table, 
his fingers flying deftly at their work, we 
seemed to see two pictures of little Joe sitting 
before us, First was the perfect machine, a 
human organist, trained to lightning motions 
that produced five to six hundred of these 
cigars a day, for which he received eight cents 
a hundred. Second, the sallow face, the luster- 
less eyes, the narrow chest, the ominous cough, 
which combined to write with his life blood 
Nature’s curse upon our social neglect, With- 
out speaking a word Joe told us more con- 
vincingly about child labor than all the census 
reports that were ever compiled.—National 
Child Labor Committee, 


THE RISING TIDE OF ars acer oN 
(0! 

In the Sage Foundation we have the most 
notable and inspiring result which has yet 
appeared of the rising tide of interest in the 
conditions of life among the poor, Nothing 
could be more encouraging to those who for 
years have worked to swell the tide than Mrs, 
Sage’s wise and munificent gift with its poten- 
tialities for far-reaching helpfulness and _ its 
promise that their patient, trying, and heart- 
breaking work is coming at last into. its re- 
ward.—Charities and Commons, 


SEARCHING FOR THE KEY. (603) 


In my own day.I have seen grow up a small 
army of trained philanthropists, men and 
women with heads as well as hearts, They 
have tried many keys, and some of them have 
opened doors long shut; but always it has been 
to discover doors and again doors beyond with 
the keys missing, We have gone a lone way, 
only to discover that it was longer than we 
thought, A new and sadder meaning has come 
to the promise that the poor we shall have 
always with us, for it has been like climbing a 
mountain; the farther up one toils, the more 
of the landscape comes into view, Perhaps we 
shall never find the ultimate answer, the 

-master key. But shall we therefore cease 
searching ?—Jacob Riis, 


THE WORK OF THE BREAKER aes 
D! 

Instead of the delightful childhood experi- 
ence on the farm, to which many of us look 
back with thankfulness even though the 
“chores” were often irksome, let us picture the 
childhood of the little breaker be in the 
e break- 

era where the coal is cleaned dry, clouds of 


dust are so dense a face cannot be recognized 
at six feet distance, and these little fellows 
are compelled to wear mine lamps in their 
caps to enable them to see sthe coal at their 
own feet, yet in this cloud of dust these boys, 
sometimes ten and eleven years of age, bend 
over the coal chute nine hours every day, 
NIGHT WORK FOR THE GLASS HOUSE 
BOY, (603) 
Contrast the life on the farm with the life 
of the little glass house boy, who every other 
week enters the factory at § o'clock in the 
evening, sits at the feet of the glass blower 
to open and shut the molds, stands at his side 
to break off the soft, wax-like glass from the 
end of the blow pipe, or carries the hot ware 
from the finisher to the annealing oven, After 
a night of eight or nine hours m this super 
heated factory this little boy must go out into 
the raw, cold morning to prepare hiitself by 
sleep for another night of labor, ‘To compel 
young boys at the time of life when body and 
mind are undergoing their most rapid trans- 
formation to be employed at labor net only 
exhausting in itself, but invelving a radical 
change in all the habits of life each week, is to 
fasten upon chi'dhood an exaction not onty ine 
human in itself, but menacing to our future 
social well being, 
PRODUCERS RATHER THAN PAUPERS, 
(606) 
It is not the growth of the cities that we 
want to check, but the needless want and 
misery in the cities, and this can be done by 
restoring the natural condition of living, and 
among other things, by showing that it is easier 
to live in comfort on the outskirts of the elty 
as producers than in the slums as paupers= 
Bolton Hall, 


THE “AGRICULTURAL” ARGUMENT, 
(G07) 

The census reports should be read and their 
significance appreciated, What does it mean 
when we read that in 1900 our country had de« 
veloped an army of 1,750,000 children wage 
earners ? 

“Isn't our country largely agricultural?” we 
are asked, “And isn’t it absurd to start a 
campaign against letting little bevs and girls 
help with the work on the farm?” 

It is true that a large percentage of this 
army was shown to be engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, in which the evils of premature em- 
ployment are far less than dn other forms of 
labor; but it is also true that the army is 
steadi'y increasing, especially in these kinds of 
employment which offer the maximum menace 
to ife, health, education and morals, 

An increase of 98 per cont in the number of 
boys employed in manufacturing pursuits was 
shown during the twenty years preceding 1900, 
and an increase of -4l per cent in the number 
of girls, This during a period when the popu 
lation of our country increased 40 per cent, 
In trade and transportation the increase in the 
number of girls reached the startling total of 
G27 per cent, 

Since 1900, except in those parts of the coun> 
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try where the influence of the National Child 
Labor Committee and kindred organizations 
has improved legislation and enforcement, this 
sacrifice of children has steadily increased. 

Pennsylvania shows an increase among fac- 
tory children of 25 per cent in a single year; 
but as the laws, of that state fail to require 
any evidence of age, the total number of chil- 
dren employed is entirely a matter of specula- 
tion, even to the departments entrusted with 
the enforcement of the law. 

In the Southern cotten mills there are ‘esti- 
- mated to-day not less than 60,000 children un- 
der sixteen years of age, while census reports 
on illiteracy show that throughout the nation 
the children from ten to fourteen years of age 
employed in cotton mills are 41.3 per cent 
~ illiterate—National Child Labor Society. 


» Memorial Day 


Memorial Day is a unique American institu- 
tion. No other nation has anything like it. 
The practice, however, of remembering the 
dead soldiery is not new. It can be traced back 
eto the Greeks, who imposed a law requiring 
“homage to be paid them. Their bones were 
carefully gathered, enclosed in cypress coffins 
and carried to suitable places, where services 
were held at which noted orators spoke of the 
dead. But this custom hardly corresponds to 
our Memorial Day. Our festival marks the 
nation’s gratitude and indebtedness and love. 
We decorate with flowers the sod where our 
heroes ‘sleep, because they first decorated our 
nation’s annals with the beauty of their de- 
votion. And we highly resolve that their floral 
amaranth shall never fade. 

Fittingly enough we owe Memorial Day, 
partly, at least to the colored man, whose 
emancipation is one of the immortal fruits of 
the Civil War. As far back as 1864, while the 
struggle was still on, when the graves of our 
Union dead were scattered over the South- 
land, with none to do them honor, a few 
Freedmen gathered handfuls of wild flowers 
from field and wood, and stealing softly under 
cover of night to the graves of their emanci- 
pators, tenderly laid their votive offering upon 
‘them. From this humble beginning came the 
day that shall never die. 
ernment spends $100,000 a year in caring for 
“our eighty-three national cemeteries, where 
200,000 known and 150,000 unknown graves 
cover nearly 350,000 men who fell fighting for 
our flag. 

Of recent years the Memorial Day idea has 
taken on larger ‘proportions, until now North 
and South, the blue and the gray sometimes 
unite in the same ceremonies. And in some 
places even British graves, where lie the foes 
of the Revolution, are remembered. And why 
not? Victors can well be magnanimous. Blue 
and gray and buff and red are brothers, so let 
all sleep together in peace, and let bygones be 
bygones. In the land of Washington and Lin- 
coln, the Holy Land of the Prince of Peace, 
the dawnland of the Golden Age, one flag, one 
people, is our motto and watchword. Memorial 
Day, therefore, is as much the festival of 
peace as of war, 

For much excellent Memorial Day material 
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Our National Gov-° 


see Current Anecdotes, Vol. 4, pages 471-475; 
Vol. 6 pages 335-340; Memorial Day Sermons, 
Vol. 5, page 479, Vol. 8, 873; Illustrations, Vol. 
5, pages 470-471; The Expositor and Current 
Anecdotes, Vol. 7, pages 347-350, Vol, 8, pages 
865-369, > 


HONOR THE BRAVE. (609) 

At the close of the Civil War, when a por- 
tion of the army was being disbanded in New 
York, it is said that hundred of thousands of 
people gathered along the line of march to 
witness the scene. , 

First came soldiers in bright uniforms and 
with stainless flags. As they marched along 
the multitude cheered them with a hearty good 
will, 
But by and by there came along companies 
whose ranks were very thin—little bands, with 
torn garments, battered armament and battered 
flags. As they passed by there went up one 
grand, unanimous, re-echoing shout, which 
seemed to cause the whole island of Manhat- 
tan to tremble, These were the real veterans; 
these had seen real service, and so were ac- 
counted worthy of double honor, And we 
know the people were right. 

But if this be true, think, then, what honor 
can be too great for the memory of those who, 
not simply saw service and came back, but who 
saw service and never came back! 

Never came back! but sealed their devotion 
with their blood, giving their lives that we 
might be free! Let us never forget to honor 
them, for surely this freedom of Ours was 
purchased at a great price !—H. 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS, (610) 
Today, all over this fair land of ours, gather- 
ings may be seen to perpetuate, by appropriate 
ceremonies, the memories of our fallen heroes. 
It may not generally be known that we are 
indebted to the ladies of the South 
beautiful. custom of scattering flowers on the 
graves of the soldiers. Such is the fact. 
the winter of 1867-8, Gen. John Murry, being 
South, noticed the touching rite of the deco- 
ration of the soldiers’ graves by the ladies; 
and, deeply impressed by the beauty and sol- 
emnity of this custom, instituted a similar one 
at his home when he returned in 1868. 

From then until now it has been the cus- 
tom, more or less general, to assemble on this 
thirtieth day of May, to hear some one speak 
of the deeds of patriotism of our honored 
dead, to bring garlands of flowers to strew 
upon the graves of our fallen heroes, and to 
hoist above their remains the Stars and Stripes, 
whose sacred honor’ they died to preserve. 

We do this, not that we glory in the defeat 
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of our brothers of the South, but that we have - 


made and preserved a nation. Not that we be- 
lieve the boys in blue were any more loyal 
at heart than the boys in gray, but that the 
cause of the Union of States was maintained, 
We would not forget the great work they did 
for their country and for posterity. We would 
not have our children fail to know at what a 
price this country was saved from ruin, 

We meet, then, not only to celebrate the 
patriotism of our fathers, but for a pose 
higher than this—that patriotism may be per- 
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detuated. Let us, then cultivate patriotism, but 
avoid sectionalism, When we meet upon occa- 
sions of this kind, let us forget that we are of 
the North or of the South. Let us remember 
first of all that we are Americans, and that our 
first duty is to our God, and the second to our 
country. The immortal Patrick Henry is 
author of these words: “Tam not a Virginian, 
{ am an American,” and these words should 
find echo in every true American heart. To- 
day then, let us cast off our sectionalism, if we 
have any, and let us strew flowers alike above 
the blue and the gray. 


Let little hands bring blossoms sweet 
To brave men lying low; 

Let little hearts to soldiers dead 
Their love and honor show, 


We'll love the flag they loved so well, 
The dear old banner bright, 

We'll love the land for which they fell, 
With soul, and strength, and might, 


The total number of men furnished by all 
the States and Territories during the war was 
2,859,152. The cost of the war in money dur- 
ing the four years of its continuance was 
$6,500,000,000. What an enormous expenditure 
of wealth! Of the nearly three million men en- 
gaged in the war, the estimated loss is about 
one million. The exact number will never be 
known upon earth. One statistican puts it at 
for the North 280,000 and for the South 520,- 
000. Besides the enormous loss of life and 
wealth, who can estimate the amount of sorrow 
and suffering caused by the ravages of war? 
Who can estimate the amount of heart aches 
over the loss of loved ones who gave their 
lives for the preservation of the Union? Let. 
the widows and orphans answer. For none 
but they can have any conception of. this 
phase of warfare. None but those whose hearts 
have bled for those of their bosom being taken 
and offered upon the altar of their country 
can feel the anguish acompanying the de- 
parture of a father, brother, husband, or lover, 
for the terrible war, and ‘the heart breaking 
upon receiving news of his death upon the 
battlefield. 

While the work of the Grand Army on 
earth is finished, that which they have done 
shall live on and on, They have bequeathed 
to their posterity the richest gift it is possible 
for man to bestow upon his fellow men— 
liberty of conscience and freedom of thought 
and speech, Generations yet unborn will rise 
up and call them blessed, 

Their marches and battles are over, They 
have passed the Great Commander in full re- 
view and pitched tents with their comrades on 
the other shore. Let roses, lilies, and violets— 
the red, white and blue—crown their last rest- 
ing place, which is so quickly covered with a 
velvet tapestry of nature’s own weaving, while 
her teardrops gently fall as sighing winds 
chant the soldier’s requiem.—J. A. Gunsolly. 


ANNUAL TRIBUTE OF <i Sgr a 
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This annual tribute of flowers is a beautiful + 
custom which should continue. It will not 
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affect the dead, but it will greatly bless the 
living. Flowers are the most exquisite ma- 
terialism of God’s ideas. He has woven them 
as embroidery for Nature’s garments, but most 
of all to furnish man with a token of his love, 
Science tells us that when the earth was pre- 
pared for the habitation of our race, the few 
flowers then existing were crude and homely, 
and that they ascended into variety and put on 
their robes of beauty to greet the opening eye 
of man, On nodding stem and waving branch 
God has hung the blossoms of snowy white- 
ness and of crimson hues as perpetual expres- 
sions of his regard for ws. When. human 
hearts, drawn by the divine instinct, seek some 
token of their affection, they pluck the flowers, 
messages of God’s love, as symbols of their 
love for each other, 


IMMORTAL HEROES. (612) 

Visiting a soldiers’ orphans’ home, my heart 
was filled with emotion as I saw the little boys, 
all dressed alike, playing on the lawn, Stop- 
ping the carriage, I said to one bright little 
boy, “What regiment did your father belong 
tor? He said, “My father:is not here; he is 
up there,” pointing to the clouds, and the other 
boys, with grave faces, followed his tinger with 
their eyes, as though they saw him beyond the 
blue, and T looked, and seemed to see the fallen 
heroes of the Republic that have passed over 
the river from the fields of blood to the plains 
of glory. Pericles. in his celebrated oration, 
says of the fallen, “I conclude that the gods are 
immortal.” Such should these men be who 
died for their.country,—F, C. [glehart, D, D, 


NO NORTH, NO SOUTH, NO EAST, NO: 
WEST, (618) 
At one of the memorial services of the 


Society of the Cumberland, held at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., a division of Union soldiers was 
on one side, and the Confederates on the other, 
A boy in blue, and a boy in gray, stepped up 
to the staff between them, and, with hands in- 
termingled, they drew up the flag, heavily 
draped, as the bands played “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” ‘Then they lowered the flag to 
half mast, as the bands played “Nearer My 
Ged to Thee,” and ten thousand heads were 
uncovered and tears fell like rain. In the 
great centennial celebration held in New York 
City a few years ago, no sentiments of loyalty 
to the Union were more beautiful than those 
uttered by the governors of the South, and 
none in the line on Broadway were more en- 
thusiastically cheered than the guests from the 
South, No sentiments of loyalty to the flag 
are more genuine ‘than those which are heard 
in both Houses of Congress from the members 
who were Confederates. Stonewall Jackson’s 
widow was offered the post office of her city, 
which she declined, in a beautiful, patriotic let- 
ter. Chauncy Depew, in collec cting money for 
the Confederate Soldiers’ Home in Texas, said 
that many of the contributions he received 
came from the Union Soldiers and sailors, As 
sections of this country we are bound together 
by the bridges that span our streams, by the 
continuous steel rails that support our trains, 
and by the wires that transmit our messages; 


we are bound together by the birds that ex- 
change visits with us, and by the silken canopy 
that shuts us in under the same roof. Let us 
know no North, no South, no Easf, no West, 
but a common America, that, bound by <he 
golden cords of interest and the softer silken 
ties of love, we may moye proudly upward and 
receive from the hand of the future the for- 
tune of everlasting permanency. We are ce- 
mented by the blood of brave men in a Union, 
never to be broken, we trust, by pen of diplo- 
oe or by bullet of war.—F. C. Iglehart, 


THE HALL OF HEROES, (614) 


Our hero-dead! They lie on lonely moun- 
tain side, and in sequestered glen, and not a 
few, happily, in the home cemetery amid an- 
cestral ashes, Some were left to sleep with 
beat of muffled drum and droop of folded flag; 
but many more with no requiem, save tha: of 
sighing wind and whispering foliage. One has 
his name cut deep and large in monumental 
granite, but, alas! not a few have no memento 
of their memory, save a pife-board with the 
legend, “Unknown!” Still of each alike it is 
true: 

“He sleeps while the bells of autumn toll, 

Or the murmuring song of spring flits by; 
Till the crackling heavens in thunder roll 

To the bugle blast on high.” 

In Sweden, long years ago, the youth who 
was intended to serve his country was taken 
into the Hall of the Heroes—a room fi'led with 
paintings and statues of the nation’s valiant 
men, whose deeds were recited to him until his 
mind was fired with great purposes and lofty 
ideals, and animated with an ambition to do 
what these heroes had done, and so win a 
place among them. Such a Hall of Heroes is 
Memorial Day, and not its least service is to 
kind'e in young America the noblest devotion 
to God and country—to remind them that: 

“The brave alone shall win the crown; 

The noble only clasp the bay,” 
—Rev, S. B, Dunn. 


MEN OF THE MAINE, (615) 

There are some patriotic spirits recently dis- 
embodied, that speak with eloquence to us. 
They are those who were hurled from the 
Maine into eternity, in the harbor of Havana. 
Their sacrifice and fame are as precious as 
though they had died in open battle, instead 
of by foul treachery. The shot of treachery 
through the hearts of brave men defending the 
flag has deepty stirred the conscience of the 
nation, These two hundred and sixty call to 
the nation to be loyal to the flag and there are 
1,000,000 men—men who were the blue and the 
gray, and sons of men who wore the blue and 
the gray, who would be willing to pour out 
their last penny and their last drop of b‘ood in 
the defence of the flag. It was almost worth 
the loss of life, terrible as it was, to see such 
an expression of loyalty as was manifested jin 
both Houses of Congress by the unanimous 
ant of $50,000,000 for national defence. -Men 
rom the South vying with those of. the North, 
in their expression of loyalty to the Govern- 
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ment, and their faith in the patriotism and 
wisdom of President McKinley as the head 
of the nation —F, C. Iglehart, D. D, 


LESSONS IN SACRIFICE. (616) 


Our most exalted estimate of the Deity is 
not from his omniscience, but from the break- 
ing of the heart of his Son, Deity rises high- 
est at the very point where he stoops lowest 
in sacrifice. Men copy God when they saeri- 
fice for others. These men left pleasant avo- — 
cations and cheerful firesides for the roygh « 
lot and danger of war. They marched to their — 
country’s altar and laid themselves down upon — 
it, And the men that returned after the war — 
made the same sacrifice in spirit, for not one 
of them was certain that he would return alive. 
We owe the survivors a debt we cannot pay. 
Opportunities to do the generous, the right 
thing will soon be gone, for a mere fragment 
only of one of the most magnificent armies that 
ever marched across the fields of time, lingers 
with us, and the silver is on their heads, and 
the gates of gold that open in the western sky. 
when the sun goes down, are waiting to re- 
ceive them, 

We are taught by these patriots a lesson of 
devotion to the Union. They fought for the — 
sisterhood of states and the brotherhood of 
man. Livy tells us that, by some convulsion of 
nature, a piece of ground in the middle of the 
forum sank suddenly to an immense depth. - 
The oracles were consulted, and the response 
came that the Roman commonwealth could not 
be perpetuated unless the most valuable thing 
in the state should be cast into the opening. — 
Metius Curtius, considering that arms and 
bravery were the most valuable things in the 
country, dressed himself up in military cos- 
tume, mounted a spirited charger and, in view 
of an immense concourse of his countrymen 
who had assembled to witness him, plunged 
into the chasm. Valerius Maximus says that — 
at the reception of him the aparture closed. A 
mighty convulsion shook this country and 
broke it apart. From the shrine of liberty 
there came back this response: The common- 
wealth could not be perpetuated unless the 
richest treasure in the nation was thrown into” 
the aperture. These men, uniformed, plunged 
into the opening and, at the magic touch of © 
their virtue, it ¢losed and we beeame one and ~ 
the Union was/ perpetuated.—Selected. é 
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ON MEMORIAL DAY. (617) 


To honor thy Past, O Nation, 
To thy Future to be true, 

The longer line of the children 
Leads the shorter line of the blue. 


The Past—the man and the musket; ‘ 
The Present—the child and the school; 
The Future—a holier people, 
And they who obey shall rule. 


Fear not for thy flag or thy freedom 
While the hearts of the homes are true. 
The lengthening line of the children 
«Cheers the shortening line of the blue 
—Charles P, Cleav 


(Our topic for June will be social service. 
Let us know what you are doing to make your 
community better. Send us information of 
any successful effort you have made in church 
work of any kind. This is your, clearing house. 
Address, Methods Department, THe Expos- 
iror, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O.) 


CHILDREN’S BENEVOLENT FAIR, 


Especially Adapted to Towns and Country 
Churches, 

BY GEORGE ERNEST MERRIAM, PASTOR OF THE 
FOURTEENTH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

: Sen your plans now for a fair this fall.— 

Sp, 

Every new method tried and tested in a city 
church is widely heralded and imitated. Our 
country churches are by no means barren of 
ideas, but their innovations are more slowly 
advertised and less widely copied, It is an un- 
suual pleasure, therefore, to tell of a some- 
what unique institution long since proven prac- 
tical in a New England town, and to pass on 
the idea for other rural parishes, 

It was in the year 1861 that the people of 
New Ipswich, N. H., formed a “Soldiers’ Aid 
Society,” which soon interested every child and 
adult in the preparation of lint, bandages and 
“comfort bags” for the boys on the field of 
battle. Out of this, in a measure, came the 
“Children’s Benevolent Fair.” 

This latter organization was started in 1862. 
Its originators were the Rev, Calvin Cutler, 
then pastor of the Congregational Church in 
that village, now pastor emeritus of the Au- 
burndale Presbyterian Church, Newton, Mass., 
and Prof, Elihu T. Quimby, then Preceptor of 
Appleton Academy and later Professor of 
Mathematics in Dartmouth College. The aim 
of the organization was to inculcate in the 
hearts of the children the habit of giving to 
others more needy than themselves, So well 
did these men lay their plans that they have 
been followed ever since, with slight changes, 
through the successive anniversaries of nearly 
half a century. . 

The association has never been afflicted with 
a constitution or burdened with any officers, 
other than a recording secretary, which office 
was created only after ten years of unwritten 
history. A General Committee serves for all, 
consisting of three men and two ladies, This 
committee is chosen annually by the Sunday 
School and, at its first meeting, decides on 
date of fair and chooses one person to prepare 
posters and to attend to the printing and post- 
ing of the same. Later, workers on various 
sub-committees are appointed to take charge 
severally of all matters relating to refresh- 

‘ments, fancy articles, preparing vestry, num- 
hering and recording articles, arranging ar- 
ticles, bills and auctioneer. 

The writer will not soon forget the occasion 
when, as a child, he participated in the Chil- 
dren's Fair. It was ever a holiday throughout 
the township, celebrated by the closing of the 
academy, the district schools and the majority 
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of the homes, while the inhabitants, and visit- 
ors from a considerable distance, flocked to 
the great white church on the crest of the hill. 
The morning hours saw the venerable build- 
ing transformed into a veritable bee-hive,—the 
busy workers bustling in and out, laden with 
the good things of field and forest, orchard, 
berry patch, flower garden, and the farm 
house kitchen witkall, or bet on some errand 
to a down-town store, or to a neighboring 
pump or well curb. The older boys would 
soon start a match game of baseball, leaving 
the younger to play tag or hide-and-seek; 
while the girls, as a rule, were helping inside. 

At twelve sharp came the summons to din- 
ner, A “plain dinner” it was called. Plain it 
was, but abundant also and most appetizing. 
The tables fairly bent beneath the weight of 
generous supplies, baked beans and brown 
bread, puddings, pies, etc. All this for the 
sum of twenty cents. In addition were side 
tables for general refreshments where edibles 
were sold “by the piece.” 
spent their pennies with the zest of bargain 
hunters, and grouped themselves in “corners, 
or hastened out of doors, proving as they went 
that fingers were made before forks. No one 
went away hungry, for a special fund was al- 
ways provided by subscription to be divided 
among the needy. One person was made re- 
sponsible for seeing that every man, woman 
and child was properly fed before the tables 
were cleared away and attention diverted to 
other things. : 

The literary exercises followed. These sel- 
dom lasted over an hour and were so arranged 
that every member in the Sunday School took 
some part, whether alone or in a group. This 
required some ingenuity and it is well to give 
an illustration, Twenty-six of the little chil- 
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Here the children © 


dren would file upon the platform representing ~ 


the alphabet and tellk what the different letters 
brought to the fair. “A—brought apples and 
an apron; B—baked beans and brown bread; 
C—cranberries and carrots; D—doughnuts 
and a duck; etc.” -No articles could be named 
except such as were to be found on the auction 
table. Many of the songs sung were original, 
the productions of the “rhyming machine,” as 
the poet called herself. This lady, Mrs. Ober, 
(to whom we are indebted for many of the 
facts here given) is now eighty-nine years of 
age, but has an undiminished interest in the 
children of the fair, The music on these oc- 
casions was of a high order and frequently 
was made notable by the return of grown-up 
children who had made an enviable reputation 
in the world—members, for instance, of the fa- 
mous Clarke Troupe. 


The auction began without fail at half-past 
two, as promised in the poster. The articles 
to be sold were arranged om long tables and 
upon the floor, on the opposite side of “the 
vestry” from the dinner table. Here was to 
be seen the accumulated wealth of the harvest; 
—baskets, boxes and barrels, of every size and 
description, filled with the choicest of apples, 
pears, peaches, grapes,—indeed, every fruit 
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taised in New England, and vegetables in like 
profusion. Great pyramids of yellow-hued and 
dark-green squashes and golden pumpkins fill- 
ed the corners, above which might hang a 
brace of ducks or a basket of old fashioned 
flowers; while on the table nearby might ap- 
pear a generous bunch of cut roses from the 
hot-house of some summer resident, 

For convenience in record every article bore 
a card having a number, the name of the don- 
or, and the object toward which the selling 
price was to be awarded. For at least a quar- 
ter of a century the same man served as auc- 
tioneer, a person of ready wit and loving per- 
sonality, Since then his mantle has fallen upon 
divinely chosen shoulders. Well do we re- 
member how we listened eagerly as this high 
functionary proceeded to sell to the highest 
bidder these autumnal bounties. As this was 
done one man assisted in turning the articles 
into cash, while another made a record of the 
article, the donor, the amount and the cause 
to be thus aided. When, with much sport and 
Christian rivalry, these tables were finally 
cleared, such fancy articles as had not yet been 
sold were also auctioned off, a similar record 
being kept. In this way we are told such ar- 
ticles frequently brought more than the price 
the committee had originally set upon them, 
thus saving the sensitive feelings of the don- 
ors. For what after all appeals to the human 
heart like an auction, 

Among the benevolent causes remembered 
were “Home Missions,” ‘Foreign Missions,” 
“Home for Little Wanderers,” “The Needy in 
Town,” “Seamen’s Friends,” and many, many 
more. : 

Dinner receipts and admission fees repre- 
sented quite a stm, although the latter was 
only ten cents and donors were admitted free. 
This money was put one side, till the desig- 
nated sums were totalled and tabulated, and 
then was divided proportionately; that is, if 
one-third of the total sum designated was to 
go to Home Missions, then that cause also 
drew one-third, the undesignated nioneys, after 
the slight expenses of the fair had been sub- 
tracted. 

In the history of this organization nearly 
thirty-five hundred dollars has thus been 
raised, the smallest annual amount being forty- 
four dollars, and the largest one hundred and 
twelve dollars. This may seem to many a 
small sum, but if you knew the town, the 
means of the people, and realized that this was 
an addition to and not a substitute for the reg- 
ular missionary collection, it would seem a 
very large one. 

Nor does this aggregate show what the fair 
has accomplished. It has not only developed 
an interest in missions aud emphasized the 
principle of stewatdship, especially among the 
young; but, more than any one influence, it 
has helped to create the spirit of unity among 
the churches. For while, for convenience and 
custom, the fair is always held in the same 
church building and especially belongs to it by 
history and association, yet the Baptists and 
Methodists (the only other denominations rep- 
resented in the town) have cordially joined 
in its spirit and activity. Long before “Old 
Home Week” .was celebgated elsewhere, this 
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was the home gathering for the children of 
this up-land town; and moreover, year by year, 
those who have passed to their long home 
have been remembered in formal obituaries 
and informal eulogies. 

In conclusion let us say to any who desire 
to try the same experiment in their own par- 
ishes, that the purposes and plans Of the fair 
should be emphasized in the church and Sun- 
day School during the spring months, Now is 
the time to do it. The children should be en- 
couraged to plant their seeds, invest their pen- 
nies, plan some extra work or otherwise pre- 
pare, so that when “Fair Day” comes around 
their hands may not be empty. Make them 
understand that if, when the looked-for oc- 
understand that if when the looked-for oc- 
casion arrives, they ask their parents for the 
wherewithal to gain admission and join in the 
procession, the real lesson and training of the 
day is lost. The spirit of the hour should be 
that of stewardship, and the one who can thus 
awaken interest among the old as well as the 
young, looking to the upbuilding and out- 
reaching of the kingdom will, incidentally, save 
the words “Church Fair” from disgrace and 
will mould thousands of -plastic yet immortal 
lives into the likeness of the Good Samaritan. 


Pastoral Problems 


THE SUMMER SUNDAY EVENING 
SERVICE. 


In cities it is becoming difficult to get the 
older men and their wives’ to attend the even- 
ing service. Where this is the case the even- 
ing service should be planned for the young 
people. Preach sermons that will attract them. 
Send them personal letter invitations and be- 
come interested in their problems. Many a 
young man and woman uses the church as a 
trysting place. That is the pastor’s opportunity. 
Some young women find it difficult to enter- 
tain a young man a whole evening, or in some 
cases the home of the young lady is not ar- 
ranged so that it is convenient to entertain the 
young man. The evening service and the walk 
to and from it solves the problem. This 
class may not betas attentive as vou may de- , 
sire, but never rebuke them publicly. Do it 
some other way. 


OPEN-AIR WORK. 


If you get tired of preaching to the gospel- 
hardened, go out of doors, and reach a fresh 
crowd, or if this is impracticable hold the song 
or opening service out of doors, We quote 
from the Central Christian Advocate: 

Some pastors are holding preaching services 
on the church lawn. Well, why not? Why 
not preach often in the open air? Why aban- 
don this task to the Salvation Army? Even 
the aristocratic and laborious Lord Bishop of 
London preaches in Hyde Park, in the pell- 
mell of it, and does not think it disturbs his 
dignity, The Bishop of Kensington also preach- 
es in the open air. 

Mr. C. T. Studd, so well known as an Ox- 
ford athlete and missionary worker, takes part, 
as does an honorable member of Parliament, 
In the open-air pulpit in front of St, James’, 


Piccadilly, is often a service, and at times 
the orchestra of St. James’, 100 strong, leads 
the singing. The Church of England is trying 
to reach the masses even if it must go out upon 
the highways to find the wandering sheep. On 
the steps of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, we lately 
attended an open-air service which attracted 
many hundreds. 

Why are we not doing more open-air preach- 
ing? The delight of it, the success of it, ought 
to make it very attractive. 


“UNION SERVICES 
A compromise is made sometimes by holding 


‘union services. This affords pastors an oppor- 


tunity to take a vacation. We wish more pas- 
tors would get initiated into taking their va- 
cations piece-meal. A day or even half a day 
a week in the country would prove a source of 
health and inspiration to many preachers, The 
two-week or month vacation is not to be com- 
pared with it. If you are in a smaller town 
the country is at hand, if not, a half-hour on 
trolley or steam line will take you to it. What 
shall you do? Walk, walk until tired, then 
rest, then walk home. 

One of the most pointed objections against 
union services is mentioned by the Midland 
Methodist: 

After much observation, the writer is satis- 
fied that regular union services of different de- 
nominations through the summer is a strategic- 
al mistake. The plan offers people an excuse 
to stay at home, and they do it. Less people, 
all told, hear the gospel than in the old way. 
Months will be required to get over the dissi- 
pation of no Sunday-night service. 
ty of fraternity is often lost in denominational 
statements inadvertently spoken. If positive 
things are not said, there is danger of inane 
platitudes. The plan looks a little lazy, and 
seems to be a confession that the churches are 
justified in partially “shutting up shop” 
through the summer.+ Heroic measures had 
better be taken to increase attendance rather 
than wink at its going by default. 


Suggestions for Sunday 


Evening Service 

Each year Tur Expositor presents plans for 
these services. 
in favor. The stereopticon has taken its place, 
especially for a series in July and August. 
The next advance will be moving pictures, but 
be careful about these, they make business for 
the oculist. Last year the Home Herald pre- 
sented an article giving a number of plans for 
the evening service. We reproduce some’ cf 
them in this issue, for this is the month when 
your plans should be laid. Don’t go into the 
summer hap-hazard. If vou do, you will not 
only lose your audience, but you will deserve 
the penalty: 

The Rev. Dr, William P. Merrill, of Chica- 
go, has had the good fortune during the past 
ten years of trebling the average Sunday even- 
ing attendance in his church as the result, he 
says, of simply acting on this rule: “Give the 
people something good, and tell them about 
it.” Among the good things he found the fol- 
lowing successful: 


The beau- - 


The popular series seem to be- 


1. Good music. Not elaborate music neces- 
sarily, or often, but music that appeals. The 
music that does most is simply that which fits, 
appropriate music. For instance, a few months 
ago we studied Goetze’s great painting, “De- 
spised and Rejected.” The choir sang, “He 
Was Despised,” from the Messiah, and “The 
Appeal of the Crucified,” from “The Crucifix- 
ion.” The hymns were “Saviour, When in 
Dust to Thee,” “When I Survey the Won- 
drous Cross,” and “Beneath the Cross of Je- 
sus.” Everything harmonized. Very simple 
music can be made very effective and attract- 
ive if it fits, y é 

2. Courses of sermons, generally on prac- 
tical themes. Just now I am preaching on 
“Spiritual Health,’ taking up A Good Start, 
Good Food, Fresh Air, Exercise and Rest 
as the essentials for spirittiial, as for physical 
health. I had a course that proved attractive, 
on “Aspects of Life,” taking up life as a Day, 
as a Journey, as an Investment, as a Conflict, 
as a Voyage, in them all having hymns and 
choir-music appropriate, as it could easily be. 
Four or five Sunday evenings is long enough 
for a course to run. 

3. Care to gét hold of the people and bring 
them back again. One of our church officers 
stands at the rear of the church. When he 
sees a stranger come in he notes where he sits, 
and then slips into the hands of some good 
church worker sitting near a card saying, 
“Please speak to the man, or woman, in such 
and such a seat, and, if possible, invite him to 
comé again and secure his name and address.” 
This is fine, if, done faithfully and wisely. 

In advertising I use no new methods. Plenty 
of printing, some mailing of invitations, prin- 
cipally cards given out a week or two in ad- 
vance. I issue the cards in the form of pri- 
vate mailing cards, and urge.our people to 
send them to friends who might be interested. 

One more word. I believe in preaching 
Christ and his Gospel all the time. Stereop- 
ticon, pictures, music, all must minister to that. 
Every theme must vitally deal with that. 


The church that is distinctively for working- 
men must make the Sunday evening service 
the principal service of the week. Rey. Ernest 
W. Symonds thinks there should also be a 
difference in adapting the sermon to their 
needs. He says in The Park Review: 

“Among laboring men at their daily tasks 
religious questions are largely discussed. The 
reason for this is very plain. He finds his 
faith often assailed and doubts cast upon his 
most cherished expectations from the Gospel. 
If his minister on Sunday evening can give 
him a Scripture reason for the hope that is in’ 
him he has been helped, and the service will 
be of vital interest consequently. Sacred con- 
certs and a twenty-minute address for Sunday 
evening usually attract a large hearing, but 
produce no deep-rooted result.” 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Hart Jenks, of Oma- 
ha, believes the Sunday evening service should 
be strongly evangelistic. He says: 

“Whatever else it may be the evening ser- 
vice is a great evangelical opportunity. Con- 
sidering the preponderance of the young at 
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the evening service it can be made a service of 
instruction, Personally I have used biography 
largely for the evening sermon. Sacred biog- 
raphy affords opportunity for teaching doc- 

‘ trine practically. Doctrine seems different 
when it is illustrated in the life of a man, The 
historical setting of a life and its moral and 
spiritual relations are repeated in our own 
lives. The earnest souls portrayed in the sa- 
cred narrative, range the gamut of human ex- 
periences, to warn and to inspire future gener- 
ations. While central in Scripture, and among 
men, is that matchless life and teaching of 
God’s own Son, our Lord. If he be held up 
all men will be drawn to him—the one desire 
of the preacher’s heart.” ~ 


PRACTICAL PREACHING, 


There is no reason why strong churches 
should not do a work like that described below, 
provided they don’t push the denomination in- 
stead of the gospel: 

‘Vhree hundred and fifty men are building a 
bridge for the Western extension of a railroad 
on the “raw edge of nowhere” in South Da- 
kota.. The gang work seven days in the week 
cand live in make-shift bunk hotses in the con- 
struction camp. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has gone forward with the con- 
struction gang and makes its headquarters in a 
passenger coach run in on a siding by the com- 
pany. From the day the coach was opened 
it has been crowded with men from daylight 
until midnight, and the hardest beaten, track 
in the camp leads there. The general secretary 
has been appointed postmaster, and each day 
nearly all of the three hundred and fifty men 
working onthe bridge come to the car for 
their mail. Since it was opened the mail sent 
out has doubled and letters have been sent 
home by men who had fallen in with the 
rough life of the West, and had not written 
home since coming to the camp. 

Sunday night religious meetings packed the 
ear with one hundred men, while a stereopticon 
talk given by the,secretary in the dining-room 
brought out two hundred and fifty. Then the 
men would not go to their bunks, but stayed 
to sing “Yield not to Temptation” and other 
gospel hymns, and to listen to a talking ma- 
chine. Some were so impressed with the new 
order that they said, “This Y. M. C. A. is like 
Heaven,” 

On paydays saloons had cashed $6,000 bs 
checks, but by arrangement with the banks this 
is done-in the Association car, Here it be- 
comes easier to send the money home by mail, 
“te less money now finds its way over the 

ars. 


LETTER CANVAS FOR NEW MEMBERS, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


REV. P, MARION SIMMS, PH. D., PASTOR, VINTON, 
IOWA. 
February 24, 1908. 

* My Dear Friend :—In order to make a sys- 
tematic and thorough campaign for Christ and 
the church I need the following information: 

First, a list of every person, by families, in 
your neighborhood that attends the Presbyter- 
jan church, but is not a member. 
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Second, a list of every person, by families, in 
your neighborhood that attends no church or 
attends rarely. 

Third, a list of Presbyterians, in your neigh- 
borhood that do not attend church, 

Will you kindly use the back of this letter to 
furnish me the desired information? Fill 
every blank in each case if possible. Then 
bring or send as soon as possible. 

Yours in the Work, 
P. Marion SimMMs. 

(The back of the letter printed on dove col- 
ored linen imitation, is ruled for names and 
addresses, and the following information: 
A Christian? Attend church? Church mem- 
ber? Recently moved in? Tt is so neat and 
brief that I believe it brought the desired in- 
formation.—Ep. ) 


THE PASTORAL LETTER. 
W. .H. JORDAN, PASTOR PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
JERSEYVILLE, TLL, 

The Pastoral Letter is a useful means 
whereby the pastor from time to time may 
reach his entire parish, placing before his peo- 
ple many matters which he cannot say in the 
public press, or if he did, would not reach 
them, and things of which he has not time io 
speak in the Sabbath services, He is thus en- 
abled to keep all his parish in touch with the 
church work. The letter is educative and sug- 
gestive; and while he may hear little from it, 
it may yet prove very helpful. Such letters 
are often treasured by the recipients long after 
a pastor has gone from the field, 

But the chief object is to secure immediate 
action along the line suggested. 

Let the pastor prepare his own letter, No 
stereotyped letter can fit his particular parish. 
The postage is not greater for a carefully ar- 
ranged letter, or for one of some length. It 
is often well to place the names of the officers 
of the church at the head of the letter, and 
thus keep the people acquainted with their 
leaders, Be direct and to the point. Tlave 
something to say and Say it. 

Following the greeting and the special mes- 
sage, the wide-awake pastor will have some 
special announcements—an appeal for church 
letters, or an apfieal to the unconverted, weav- 
ing in some of the precious promises and invi- 
tation. He will call attention to the approach- 
ing preparatory and communion service, a ser- 
ies of subjects, addresses or sermons, a series 
of meetings, of something special concerning 
the attendance of the chililren in the chureh 
service. He will inform the whole congrega- 
tion that there is a weekly prayer service. Cer- 
tain phases of the work will receive special 
emphasis. But whatever the announcements 
are, let them be so important that the letter 
will receive more than the first hasty reading. 
Learn from the apostles’ letters to commend 
all the good you see in your people. Some- 
times it is preferable to have the announce- 
ments on a separate sheet or card, 

If there is a good assortment of tracts on 


hand one or more may be used in each en- — 


velope to good advantage. Many of the church 
boards furnish valuable matter for distri 

tion. The pastoral letter may thus do double 
service, 


Its usefulness is often increased if 


: 
. 


ha 


~ sent out just before some special offering, be- - 


_ fore an anniversary, the communion, an anni- 


‘ 
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_versary, or a series of meetings. Let it be 
sent out so as to reach the people late in the 
week, It may help the next Sabbath’s attend- 
ance, 

Have attractive printing. There are some 
good copying machines, but where the expense 
of printing is allowable, by all means use the 
printer, and do not ask him to do the cheapest 
work possible. As to the cost, it is not right 
for the pastor to bear the expense, yet, even 


then, it is a good inyestment now and then; ° 


and nowhere can his time do more good. But 
it should be paid for from-the church treas- 
ury, or, if that is not possible, it may well be 
paid from the offering you may seek to raise. 
Your letter reaches all the absentees, and their 
gifts will more than pay the expense of print- 
ing and postage, If the church cannot afford 
the pastor a helper, he should delegate the 
mechanical work and mailing from carefully 
prepared lists, to some efficient layman. Let 
the laity remember that the pastor’s time is too 
precious to be given to the mechanical work. 
“Tt is not reason that we should leave the 
Word of God and serve tables. Look ye out 
among you men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom ye may ap- 
point over this business. But we will give our- 
selves continually to prayer and to the ministry 
of the Word.” Many ministers have tried the 
parish paper, and, in some cases, sttccessfully, 
but the extra work and expense entailed upon 
the few, and too often upon the pastor alone, 
has made a regular publication burdensome. 
The Sabbath bulletin may be most helpful, 
but it seldom reaches the absent half of the 
congregation, and many churches cannot afford 
this extra expense. But the occasional pas- 


* toral letter with its message of love and cheer, 


of exhortation and suggestion, will do untold 
good, 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


Printer’s Ink says: The average church uses 
almost every kind of advertising except that 
which reaches farthest and is most likely to 
attract those whom the church is, most anxious 
to attract, The minister who frames up a 
series of what might be termed business ser- 
mons, for instance, gives them attractive titles 
and advertises his subjects in a live way, will 
get men inside his doors who have never been 
inside a church since they became too big to 
participate in the free orange and conucopia 
distribution at Christmas time. But it’s just 
like any other kind of advertising in that it 
must be backed by “the goods”—not sensation- 
al talk nor handsprings from the pulpit, but 
man to man, human interest talks on doing 
right for its own sake and not for a possible 
reward some time after death. Homely illus- 
trations, the citing of actual cases and the use 

‘of familiar, semi-business terms in place of 
high-sounding phrases that threaten to exhaust 
the visible supply of ponderous words, willl 
help to beat down the mental guard that many 
aman puts up almost unconsciously on enter- 
ing a church, and by making him feel that he 
‘is being talked with instead of at put him in a 
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receptive mood. And it takes some of this sort 
of material in the church ad to make the aver- 
age non-churchgoing man say “Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan” to the alluring “Fluffy Ruffles 
Sextette” or the “Refined Vaudeville Girls” 
who wink at him from every billboard. Any- 
how, that’s my idea about advertising to get 
men into a church. The ads submitted are 
better than the average. The subjects suggest 
interesting talks, and the “cordial welcome” 
is extended without any sign of the tendency 
to “slop over” usually displayed when that is 
attempted. 


TO MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF “FREMONT” 


We have secured for tomorrow the services 
of the Russian Evangelist, Harry L. Bremner. 
He was educated for a rabbi. He will address 
a mecting for Men Only at 3:30. In the even- 
ing he will tell the thrilling story of his life. 

Our services will continue next week. The 
attendance the past week has been much 
greater than any year of the present pastorate. 
If possible.come every night next week. 


MASS MEETING FOR MEN, 
Sunday, 3:30 p. m. in Auditorium 
“FREMONT.” 


“WANTED, A MAN,” 

Is the Subject of the Pastor’s 
Remarks at the 
Meeting for Men. at 
“PREMONT,” 

Sunday 3:30 p. m. 
Every Man Cordially Invited. 


CHURCH FEDERATION. 


The fourth annual meeting of. the Interde- 
nominational Commission of New Hampshire, 
was held Wednesday, February 26, ‘08, at the 
Middle Street Baptist Church, at Portsmouth. 
The constitution says: The object of. this 
Commission shall be to promote co-operation 
in the organization and maintenance of 
churches in New Hampshire; to prevent waste 
of resources and effort, and to stimulate mis- 
sion work in destitute regions.—The President, 
Rey. George E. Hall, D. D.; Vice President, 
Rey. M. F. Johnson; Secretary and Treas- 
uerer, Rev. Thomas H. Stacy, D. D. ; 

We imagined that the Church Federation 
Council in. New York would result in many 
such state organizations. 


A. E. Foutch held revival services at Casey, 
Ta., resulting in 55 conversions, 19 of them 
business men. He published posters which 
were hung up in business houses, requesting 
that for God’s honor and the love of man no 
one should smoke, drink, swear or use vulgar 
language. 


The benevolent collection envelopes of the 
William Street M. E. Church, Delaware, O., 
has the following inscription on them: “This 
collection covers all expenses of the church.” 
It seems too good to be true. Many a man 
has been compelled to reduce his pledge to 
meet the special. offerings, supper, concert, 
lecture course, and other schemes promoted 
by the church. 
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A CALL FOR FORTY DAYS’ SERVICE. highly. Od ae to ~~ 40 days os 
: ‘ vine . ae, Moses, Elijah an nrist might have strength- 
James Aiken Smith, Cincinnati, O., printed ened the appeal. And I believe I would have 
a calendar for March and April and sent the put red crosses on the 40 days indicated for 
card below which had a prayer list on the the special effort. The above are sugges- 
back. The definiteness of aim, we commend tions not criticisms. 


40 Day Campaign For 40 : Family Service 
IBN. as oie cia eg ae eee GOING TO HEAVEN BY 
months and then comet, reest ‘ 
COME Ss HELP hes 4 unto you, Lift up your eyes, and CHURCH THAT. a Re oe TO 
To the Sixth in the go days look on the fields; for they are white al- ati sagan: a 
Mivechy tarlait campaign for ready lo harvest. JHO. 4.37 7 ee ae a 5 
Church, Eastern A Christ and the Sunday, March IS, 08 
Ave. and Vance Church. 10.30 A.M. 
Sincin- March roth to 
oa ae Cc Rateais Covenant. A GREA T 
Believing that there is a work for ME to FA M TE: ¥ SER VICE 
R do, and relying upon the guidance and help - 
of the Holy Spirit, [I hereby promise to do tauannk a Wives 
AIM | METHOD my utmost in PRAYER and WORK to pro Fathers and Mothers and Children 
40 Additions No OUTSIDE mote the plan outlined above. 1 shall at- Brothers and Sisters 
to the Church F help but te tempt to win at least one sunl for Christ and aks and Friends and 
personal activity the Sixth, ee bors 9 te 
40 new scholars rues t 13 Seat to bring the Babies 
in the Sunday- l a ee Name Families will all sit together in the 
School the Church 


Congregation 


: New Members received into the 
40 new attend 


vo EXTRA Church 
ants at the mid pe : 23 And the lord said unto the serm _ =e eae ae Sv 
week service Sepneans PAA ant, Ge out into the highways and Rite of Baptism administered 
additional in- hedges, and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled. SPEC IAL SER M ON by Pasror 


terest in a// the» 


40 hew members 


for W. 1... ot REGULAR SRY Bring | All the Folks—COME 
Cc. &. services, Manhetian ab 


Tabernacle Far 
(Preserve this for reference.) (Detach this pare and-deog IF plate | 


CHURCH SPECIALTIES. 


; j ‘For taki ledges in 1: audi E. F. 
What | Wish My Theological Horna 98 Springfield, Ill, publish cards 
lS with a small pencil attached by a rubber band. 
Evangelists will find it convenient for inquiry 


McCalla & Co., 250 Dock street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., are the largest dealers in contrib- 
We would be glad to have utors’ envelones. They number and date them 


Preachers contribute 200 or if desired. 

“300 words on the above. Ober- Hammond Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
lin has added a chair on church furnish pictures of all kinds for rewards to 
methods and Chicago a chair Sunday School scholars. 


on Sunday School pedagogy. 
Seminaries are waking up to 
the methods of present-day 
preachers, and are willing to 
receive suggestions. Let us 
help the good work on, 


Advertise Your Services 
With Attractive Printing 


On receipt ‘of 25 cents we will send you a 
cluster of the brightest, brainiest, and most 
practical Church Printing you have ever seen. 
It's not just your quarter we want, but your 


order for printing. We refund this amount 
on your first order. 
Many preachers say: ‘Can't understand 
how you do them so cheap.”’ 


Address SEMINARY 


Care of Editor, THE EXPOSITOR 


JOSEPH E. BAUSMAN 


Printing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
542 East Girard Ave. _ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


706-712 Caxton Bldg., : Cleveland, O. 
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A Proposed Program of 
Church Finance 


Practical Suggestions for Average Churches, 
By Willard C. MacNaul in The Baptist Stan- 
dard. 


For the Sunday School. 


1.. Supplies.—Let the church assume the 
support of the school from the regular church 
treasury. 

2. Church Support.—Get the school to con- 
tribute one-half of all collections to the regu- 
lar church treasury, to pay for its church 
privileges—not merely to buy supplies. 

8. Missionary Offerings.—Let the school 
contribute the other half of all collections to 
the missionary treasury of the church, for 
the extension of the kingdom, acording to the 
“missionary budget plan.” 

4. Information.—Let the pastor or superin- 
tendent present some ineident or aspect of 
the missionary work of the denomination each 
Sunday, so as to interest and instruct the 
school from week to week in the entire range 
of this work. 

5. Principles.— Emphasize the distinction 
between paying for church privileges and giv- 
ing for missions. This plan will train the 
children from their. earliest years to right 
ideas and habits concerning the support of 
religious work. 


For the Support of the Church, rs 


1. Budget.—Let the trustees and officers 
make up a budget of all the annual expenses 
of the church, including: (1) Pastor’s salary; 
(2) Sunday School supplies; (3) music; (4) 
fuel and light; (5) insurance; (6) repair 
fund; (7) janitor service; (8) any other item 
of church expense; (9) add 5 per cent to cover 
shrinkage of subscriptions. Have this budget 
presented and explained to the ehureh for 
discussion, amendment and adoption by for- 
mal vote. 

2. Finance Committee.—Have the trustees 
select and the church approve the selection 
of not more than five members for this pur- 
pose. The most capable person in the church, 
whether pastor, treasurer, deacon or .other 
individual, should be selected as chairman of 
this committee. Success wr failure of the 
plan, and with it the whole work of the 
church, will depend upon this officer. No 
chureh can succeed that is not properly ‘“fi- 
nanced.” 

3. Weekly Basis.—Let the committee di- 
vide the total budget by fifty-two to reduce 
it to a basis of weekly expenditure. Its task 
then is to secure weekly subscriptions, or 
subscriptions on the basis of so much per 
week, sufficient to make up this amount of 
weekly revenue. Individual pledge-cards 
should be procured, reading: “Until further 
notice to the treasurer, in writing, I will pay 
$.... per week for the support of the ...... 
Church,” also a sufficient supply of properly 
numbered and dated envelopes “For Church 
Expenses” only. 

4. Apportionment.— Let this committee 
then make up a complete list of all the mem- 
bers of the church and also of such persons 
in the congregation and community as are 
known to be willing to help support its work. 


_ Go over this list carefully and set down oppo- 
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site each name the amount which the com- 
mittee will try to secure from that individ- 
ual. The total should exceed the required 
amount by a sufficient margin to make sure 
“ef that amount. Do not omit any one, active 
er inactive, resident or non-resident, child 
or adult. The moral effect will more than 


repay the trouble of securing even 1 cent per 


week. The church is looking to the future 
well as the present. Try to get families 
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to divide their contributions providing someé- 
thing in the name of each member. Thus the 
younger members will “get the habit" early 
in life. 

5. Division of Labor.—Assign the mem- 
bers to the solicitors geographically, alpha- 
betically, or by “choosing around,” each so- 
licitor choosing the ones from whom he is 
most likely to be able to secure the desired 
amount. 

6. Soliciting.—Let the solicitor state to 
each person on his list the total amount per 
week required to meet the expenses of the 
church and the amount which the committee, 
in the exercise of its best judgment, requests 
each one to subscribe in order to insure an 
equitable distribution of the general expenses 
of the church among all the members, 

7. “Kollow-up System.’—Make the com-, 
mittee a permanent one, and let it work to 
secure and maintain every Individual member 
of the church as a regular contributor to its 
support: Let members of the committee write 
personal letters to the non-residents and 
give even the disabled ones a chance to con- 
tribute something. Some can-be provided 
with the means of earning their own con- 
tributions. The children especially should be 
encouraged to do this. 

8. New Members.—Let the pastor hand to 
each new member, at the time of giving the 
hand of fellowship a copy of the church 
covenant, a pledge-card “For Church Dx- 
penses,” and another “For Migsionary Ob- 
jects,” all enclosed in a sealed envelope, if 
desired. 

9. Bank Account.—Let the trustees select 
a bank in which all revenues for church ex- 
penses shall be deposited by the treasurer, 
All payments should be made by check upon 
this bank. The trustees should make an ar- 
rangement with the bank so that all pay- 
ments may be made regularly, especially the 
pastor’s salary, any deficiency to be carried 
by the bank in the name of the trustees. No 
pastor can do his best work unless he knows 
that he is to receive his salary regularly 
and in full. He should not be called upon to 
carry the church debt. 


For the Extension of the Kingdom, 


1. Missionary Finance Committee.—This 
committee should be selected by the deacons 
and approved by vote of the church. The 
best person in the chureh for such work 
should be made chairman of this committee. 
Be sure that the pastor is that person before 
putting him at the head of it! 

2. Pereentage of Division.—Let the church 
vote to adopt the percentages recommended 
by the state convention if possible. This is 
the work of experts, thoroughly acquainted 
with all the needs and conditions of the va- 
rious interests. If necessary, let the church 
amend this plan to suit itself, 

3. Budget for Missions.—(1) Let the com- 
mittee make out from the records in the as- 
sociational minutes for ten years past a 
schedule of what the church has done for 
each object during that period, and from this 
strike an annual average for all objects, (2) 
Next, let it consider the present ability of 
the church as compared with this past record. 
(3) On the basis of these two factors let it 
make up what it considers a proper and pos- 
sible amount for the church to raise as a 
whole for all objects included in the mission- 
ary budget. (4) Have the church consider 
and approve or amend this budget by vote at 
a large Sunday morning meeting. (6) Re- 
duce this to a basis of weekly income by 
dividing by fifty-tyo. 

4. The Canvass.—(1) Let the committee 
make up a list of all the members of the 


church and others who may wish to contributé 
(in congregation and community). Go over 
this list carefully and set: down opposite each 
name the amount to be asked from that per- 
son. The total should be considerably in ex- 
cess of the amount to be raised. (2) Pledge- 
eards should be used, reading: “Until fur- 
ther notice to the missionary treasurer, in 
writing, I will give $...... per week for the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom in the world 
through the organized agencies of the ....... 
Baptist Church.” (3) Properly numbered and 
dated envelopes “For Missionary Purposes” 
should be provided, separate and differing in 
color from those “For Church Expenses.” 
(4) The committee should be made a standing 
committee and should aim to enlist every 
member and keep him on the list as a regular 
contributor to the missionary budget, no mat- 
ter how small the amount given at first. If 
it cannot get what is asked for, let it get 
what it can. (5) Divide up the members 
among the committee as carefully as in the 
canvass for church expenses. 

5. Care of the Fund.—(1) There should be 
a separate treasurer for the missionary funds. 
The chairman of the missionary finance com- 
mittee might be made treasurer of the fund, 
or some other member of the committee. It 
may be better, in some churches, to have 
some other person not on the committee. 
(2) The revenue from this source should be 
deposited in a separate bank from that of the 
other church gunds: (8) The treasurer should 
remit the required percentages to the various 
agencies every three months, by check to 
the state representative of each. 


Getting in the Money. 


1. Separate Funds.—There should be a 
Separate treasurer, separate envelopes, sepa- 
rate bank of deposit and separate accounts 
for each fund. Otherwise there will be, in 
many cases, a tendency to take from the 
missionary fund for the benefit of the church 
fund. Besides, the one fund is payment for 
benefits received, the other is giving outright 
without hope of receiving directly. 

2. Weekly Record.—tThe treasurer of each 
fund should keep a record by name and num- 
ber of the weekly payments of each sub- 
scriber. This record should if possible be 
printed on the weekly calendar of the church 

. by number only, or a copy might be made 
out on printed or mimeographed blanks and 
posted in a frame in a prominent position 
each week. 

3. Quarterly Statements.—At the end of 
every quarter, the treasurer or the chairman 
of the committee for each fund should send 
out a statement to all subscribers who are 
in arrears, with a request for early payment. 
This statement should be in the form of a 
courteous, personal letter, if possible. The 
letter may be mailed or handed to the mem- 
ber at church. 

4. Quarterly Soliciting.—At the same time 
an appeal should be sent to all non-subscrib- 
ers to the regular weekly funds, requesting a 
special offering for each budget in an enve- 
lope enclosed for that purpose, together with 
a pledge card and a renewed request for a 
weekly pledge to be returned with the special 
contributions asked for. A personal letter 
and a leaflet or two concerning the various 
obfects should be sent to these-persons. A 
spécial collection might well be taken at the 
regular church service once in three months 
for each fund. This would take care of any 
deficit in church expenses and provide an 
opportunity for any to give to missions who 
are wedded to’the “collection” idea. This 
plan would be especially good during the 
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first year or two of the “missionary budget” 
system. It would provide against any pos- 
sible temporary diminution in mission offer- 
ings during the transition from the old to 
the new way. 


Promoting the Plan. 


1. Standard of Giving.—Some measure of 
responsibility for the support of 
religious work is greatly to be desired for 
most Christian people. The general principle 
of stewardship in respect of all one’s posses- 
sions is not sufficient. The principle of the 
tithe, or tenth, is a convenient standard and 
should be accepted as a minimum by many 
and as an approximate measure by others. It 
was the standard of the Jew under the law; 
it ought to be no less for the Christian under 
grace. No other debt should take precedence 
over this obligation (or privilege as it really 
is). Only “church expenses” and genuine 
“missionary and benevolent” objects should 
be included among the objects provided for 
by the tithe. If this standard were generally 
accepted, there would be “enough and to 
spare” in all our religious treasuries. 


2. Leaflets—Condensed information of this 
sort can be used by the pastor, as commer- 
cial clubs use similar literature, in every 
letter sent out. The missionary committees 
can use it likewise. It should be freely used 
in the pews and in the canvass for subscrip- 
tions. 

3. The Church Bulletin—Where such a 
bulletin is in use, items may be inserted 
from week to week, giving information and 
inspiration to missionary liberality. 

4. Pulpit “Sharp Shooting.’—The minister 
can work into his sermons many illustrative 
incidents of missionary work. Occasionally 
he can formally present a few such items as 


will stimulate interest and impart informa-— 


tion concerning some phase of missionary or 
educational work. Comparative data as to 
what other churches of our own and of 
other denominations are doing in these ways, 
especially those of the same town, will help 
to stimulate a congregation to reach a higher 
standard of finance in religious matters. Here 
is a splendid field for “high finance” in the 
true sense. 

5. Church Papers.—A good denominational 
weekly, such as The Standard, is a help to 
every good work which the church may un- 
dertake. The pastor may stimulate interest 
in such by an eecasional reference to a serial 
story or interesting account of some specific 
mission or educational work, mentioning the 
name and date of the paper. He can get some 
bright boy to sell a dozen copies of the paper 
at the church ‘services, as so many boys do 
with other papers, at 5 cents a copy. Have 
him thoroughly familiar with the attractive 
features of each issue. In this way he will 


soon get some regular and many occasional. 


patrons. He can make some money for him- 
self and not only selk the paper but induce 
people to read it. 

6. “Standing.”—Churches might well make 
it a condition of participating in the business 
of the church (election of pastor, ete.), and 
of the granting of letters “in good and regu- 
lar standing” that the individual should be 
a supporter of both the “church expense” and 
“missionary”’» funds of the church. It is a 
matter of ordinary, common honesty in the 
ease of the support of the church, it is a 
matter of vital Christian spirit in the case 
of missions. “Good and regular standing” is 


at a sad discount when accorded to any one, _ 


not dependent on charity, who refuses either 
or both obligations, . 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 


BY REY. G, B. F, HALLOCK, D. D. 


Best of Recent Sermons 
By Bishop W. F. McDowell, Rev. F. D, Power, Rev. John McDowell, Rev. William 
Rivers Taylor, D. D., Rev. Smith Baker, Rey.George O: Bachman, D. Dy 
Rev. J. S. LaFlair,Ph. D, 


The Final and Supreme Authority 
of Jesus Christ 


BISHOP WILLIAM F. MCDOWELL, D. D., AT THE 
NASHVILLE CONVENTION. 


(From the “Modern Missionary Crusade,” 
published and copyrighted 1906 by the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, New York.) 
“Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 
These are all personal terms. “Cut them 

and they will bleed.” He is the person of the 

“invincible supremacy.” He is the Sovereign 

Master of life. Final authority over life lies 

not in the church, nor in the Bible, nor in the 

Christian consciousness. God in Christ has 

final authority. I will work with the church 

because it is his. The Bible is good because it 
comes from him and infallibly leads to him. 

With Charles Lamb we will stand as Shakes- 

peare enters, and kneel at the approach of 

Jesus. 


Once on this soil men were slaves of other | 


men. At the close of this convention I dare 
write under all your names, “Slaves of Jesus 
Christ.” We are at the feast. The world 
aits for life’s wine. 
speaks as to the old time servants, “Whatso- 
ever he saith unto you, do it.” 
He not only came to save all men; 
’ to save the whole man. He restored the indi- 
vidual. His passion was not for truth so much 
as for personality. Problems concern us—the 
social problem, the missionary problem, and 
others. Men concerned. him. We are back 
again to his problem and his method. 


he came 


puts it in a sentence when he says, “The more 


“intricate is the machinery of the world, “the || 


more competent must be its engineers.” Earlier 


than the question of what kind of work you are} 
going to do is the question, What kind of men} 


and women are you going to be? 
Now go back to Christ’s first great sermon. 
It has been called the Magna Charta of the 
Kingdom. But what was the thing that the 
people felt that day as this new prophet went 
on? Some would remember one sentence and 
some another, but the one sentence that each 
would remember was, “Ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 
They knew the commandments which they had 
broken and kept. Some of them-had tried to 
be as good as Abraham, or Moses, or David. 
But here was a new ideal. It stood there “a 
living definition” before them. Here was a 
command with a promise. fulfilled, standing 
_ there, Afterward many words will be spoken 
and written; many things will be done; mir- 
acles will be wrought upon life and person; 
cross will be carried and graves opened; 
but it will all be a proof of this consuming pas- 
sion for personality. Holy Spirit and Holy 
‘al 


Once more his mother ’ 


Only \ 
better men can do better work. Dr. Peabody) 


_ prises need holy men. 


Bible will be given that holy men may come to 
be. 

Big enterprises need big men. Holy enter- 
What one shall carry 
to slum or heathen, whether it will be worth 
while to go to slum or heathen, will depend 
upon what one is. We have forgotten that 
Christ‘s first passion is for a man. The man 
of the twentieth century, like the man of the 
first, must give Jesus sovereign power in his 
life. 

There is an ancient Jewish legend that the 
true pronunciation of the name of God has 
been lost, and that whoever recovers it will 
hold in his hand the secrets of nature and the 
hearts of men. It is more than a_ legend. 
There came One who did pronounce that Eter- 
nal Name with the true filial accent, and in his 
hand were the secrets of nature and the hearts 
of men. Tossing waves grew quiet at his word, 
deaf ears and blind eyes opened as he spoke, 
the dead arose at his command; men in trade 
and men at work followed him when he told 
them to, the poor clung to him in love, the 
weak in faith, the rich in adoring worship. 
Character gave him power. What he did flow- 
ed from what he was. He knew how to pro- 
nounce the ineffable Name and the world is at 
his feet. 

Men and women, do you know how to pro- 
nounce this Name? The world waits to hear 
it again, spoken in the Christlike tone with the 
Christlike accent. He must be final, authority 
in the realm of personal life. There ‘he stands 
saying quietly, “Ye therefore shall be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.” And 
there stands his mother saying, ‘“Whatsoever 


‘he saith unto you, do it.” 


In the realm of personal life the significant 
teeta is character, and the ideal is Christian 
perfection. In the realm of relations, the key 
words are love and service. In that other 


‘realm he said, “Ye shall be perfect;” in this 


realm of relations he says, “This is my com- 
mandment, That ye love one another.” “And 
whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant.” There he was the living 
definition of -personal character. Here he is 
the living definition of a perfect life in per- 
fect relations. The best definition of Christian 
ethics, I think, is this from Dr. Newman 
Smyth, “Christian ethics is the science of liv- 
ing well with one another according to Christ.” 
It is a science of living well, which is personal; 
the science of living well with one another, 
which is social; and all according to Christ. 
Holiness is not an end in itself, nor does it 
end in itself. When it does, it becomes stale 
and rancid. Holiness is character; righteous- 
ness is holiness with a towel girt about its 
loins, washing weary feet. Holiness is strength; 
righteousness is holiness cleaning lepers, open- 
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ing blind eyes, carrying a cross up Calvary. 
This is the new test. We shall not make many 
more new creeds; we shall make a new earth 

wherein dwelleth ‘righteousness and peace and 
love. A friend of mine, saint and scholar, 
spent all of a long life trying in his thought 
to adjust two of God’s attributes to one an- 
other. Meantime God’s children were out of 
relation all about him. : 

The new learning must not only have the 
scientific spirit; it must have the humane spirit. 
Joseph Mazzini heard someone described as a 
good man, and cried out, “Whom, then, has 
he saved?” 


A good many men care more to be counted 


as defenders of the faith than to be known as 
defenders of the weak. They are philosophers, 
not philanthropists, lovers of truth, but not 
lovers of men. Lepers are disagreeable; 
“cloisters are Safer than streets. Meantime to 
fisherman and scholar, to man from the desert 
and to man from the college, Jesus is forever 
saying, “This is my commandment, That ye 
love one another.” Everywhere, at all timés, 
the strong personality must be given in full, 
free offering to the human cause. It is easy to 
get mixed on one’s pronouns. Jesus kept them 
straight. “For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 
God makes large investment in the soul of a 
man and expects large returns in the services 
of the man, 

The rich young ruler had his chance. He 
was offered the opportunity to lend a hand, to 
help and to follow. He might have been Sir 
Galahad. But he would not have gone into 
extension work in the factories. He would 
not have gone into University Settlement at 
the stockyards. He had the desire for per- 
fection but not the passion for humanity, He 
would have likéd a first-class experience, but 
was not willing to offer a first-class service. 
He was willing to give Jesus supremacy in his 
character, but not in his relations or his ac- 
tivities, Tle will be no missionary, home or 
foreign. Once came to him “the moment to 
decide, and the choice went by forever.” 

The New Testament is forever being writ- 
ten, You look like that far-off youth as Hoff- 
man has painfed him. How will you go into 
the record? You desire perfection. You are 
asking the good Master for it. You, too, have 
a clean life behind you. You, too, have great 
possessions, But when the new Tenth of Mark 
is written, how will you get into it? Will you 
shirk and fall, or obey and triumph? Will 
you march into the record like a disciple, or 
sneak out of it like a coward? 


On Chinese Gordon’s monument in St. 


Paul's Cathedral, proud England has inscribed 


this epitaph, “Who at all times and everywhere 
gave his strength to the weak, his substance 
to the poor, his sympathy to the suffering, and 
his heart to God.” Well may old England 
gather young England: about the monument of 
her dead hero who gave Jesus Christ su- 
premacy over both life and relations. Henry 
George and Cardinal Manning were talking 
together. “I love men because Jesus loved 
them,” said the Cardinal. “And I love Jesus 
because he loved men,” was Mr. George's 
quick reply. It really does not matter which 
way you go to it, only that you do actually 
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go to the real love of men. This kind of Chris- 
tianity is not outgrown; this kind has not yet 
been tried. 

The law of Christian character is the law of 
perfection, but the law of Christian perfection 
is the law of loving service and sacrifice. One 
day, in conversation with Professor Huxley, 
Spencer said to Huxley, “I suppose that all 
one can do with his life is.to make his mark 
and die.” And Huxley replied: “It is not 
necessary to make one’s mark; all one need 
do is to give a push.” 


Knowledge of Jesus’ social teaching is not 
the same as the possession of Jesus’ social pas- 
sion. Men in the concrete are disagreeable in 
certain conditions. Lepers are not nice, but 
the cleanest hands in all history touched the 
leper in his foulness and the beggar in his 
rags. “It is no use to pray for those for whom 
we are not willing to suffer.” The law of 
Jesus covers love, service, and sacrifice. Hav- 
ing loved his own he loved them to the end. 

Do you want to know what the college stu- 
dent’s Scripture is? It is the story of how 
Jesus went into the synagogue where the dull 
and respectable worshipers were piously miss- 
ing the whole secret of life and doing it in the 
name of religion. He reached back into their 
old literature for a passage. It had once been 
alive. It got into the literature because it had 
once been alive. It had become that pathetic 
and unlovely thing—‘a dead letter.” Then he 
got hold of it and made it vibrant and vital. 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” he cried 
out, because he hath anointed me to be on hu- ~ 
manity’s side. He left out of the quotation the _ 
allusion to vengeance. He had nothing todo — 
with that. He was here for service, not ven- 
geance. Humanity is going to get a chance. _ 
Lord Shaftesbury’s waifs, Sam Hadley’s bums, _ 
Arnold Toynbee’s outcasts, have friends at last. 
He and we are for them. And in this service 
“The Leader is fairest and all are divine.” 


There he stands, saying, “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heay- 
en is perfect.” And there stands his Mother, — 
saying, “Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 
That relates to personal life. There he stands, 
saying, “Love ohe another.” “Whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be servant of all.” 
There stands his mother, saying, “Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it.” 


Character, relations, activities—these are 
fundamental categories. In the realm of char- 
acter, Jesus says the word perfection, and is 
himself the living definition of the term. In 
the realm of relations, the magic words are 
love, service, and sacrifice, and his whole ca- 
reer, from youth to ascension, is the living il- 
lustration of the terms. Now such character 
as Jesus creates, such truth as Jesus reveals 
and teaches, such relations as Jesus establishes 
must not be limited either in time or locality. 
These by their very nature are destined to 
cover the ages with unwasting power and to 
cover the world in imperial conquest. We 
talk much about individual work for individ- 
uals, some of it good, some wholly bad. It is 
perfectly evident that he meant to save a man. 
That is personal. That he meant to save a 
town is social. But it is equally evident 


he meant to save the world. That is mission- 
AL Yiesetel 

The final tests for men and churches and na- 
tions are these: Will men be Christlike men? 
Will they live in Christlike relations? Will 
they carry out Christ’s plans for the world? 
He says, “Be perfect.” He says, “Love one an- 
other.” He says, “Go into the whole world.” 
And his mother says to modern servant as to 
ancient servant, “Whatsoever he saith unto 
you, do it.” The man or the nation that will 
not be Christlike, the man or the nation that 
will not live in Christlike relations, the man or 
the nation that will not be missionary, is none 
of his. God will take away the glory of his 
presence from the one who refuses, ‘This is 
the law of the kingdom. 

You cannot read Christ’s message and stop 
where you please. Visions received on the way 
to Damascus carry Paul to all lands and over 
all seas. Men cannot now see Christ and turn 
monk, Nations and churches and men become 
decadent unless "they have the missionary spirit. 
The Christian truth is no local or provincial 
thing. Eternal life must sell and give to the 
poor, and follow Christ in’ all lands, up new 
Calvaries, “With the cross that turns not 
back.” 

What shall I do to inherit eternal life? the 
modern college man will ask. And before the 
answer is complete, he will be standing by 
James Hannington, the Cambridge man, or 
Coleridge Patteson, the pure-minded son of 
Eton, or Horace Tracy Pitkin, who glorified 
Yale's blue flag by a missionary’s life and a 
martyr’s death in China, What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? So you will ask, and the 
answer will come when you take your place in 
Bast London with Arnold Toynbee, or in dark- 
est Africa with Robert Moffatt and David 
Livingstone. Obedience to Christ begins by 
giving him supreme leadership over personal 
life; it ends only in sharing his plan to redeem 
the whole world, 

For this is history’s true goal—the Redeemer 
of the man is to become the King of the na- 
tions, Our time is full of politics in far East 
and far West. Nations strive for the mastery, 
for open doors and zones of influence. Yellow 
races battle with white races, The nations 
build warships and enlist vast armies. But 
England will not finally rule the world, nor 
Germany, nor Russia, nor China, nor Japan, 
nor America. The goal of history will be 
reached when he is enthroned upon whose yes- 
ture and thighs is written King of kings and 
Lord of lords. , 

Personal faith must become a social force 
and a missionary impulse. ‘There is no stop» 
ping when you begin to give Jesus sovereignty 
in your life. The logic of the kingdom drives 
you far afield, This obedience gives motive to 
life and outcome to all creeds, “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ 
his only Son, our Lord.” Therefore I will be 
by God's grace a Christlike man; therefore I 
will love all men and be the servant of all; 
therefore I will right all wrong and shun all 
ease; therefore I will take up my cross and 
follow ; therefore at his word, in company with 
, I will go to the earth’s end, so that the 
man shall know his name. This is the 


logic of his personal creed. I have found my 
life in Jesus Christ, therefore I will lose it in 
holy service and sacrifice. He came that I 
might have the personal vision and power of 
perfection, I will go that the personal may 
become the universal. 

There he stands, saying, “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.” And there stands his mother, say- 
ing, “Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 
There he stands, saying, “Love one another.” 
“Whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant.’ There he stands, saying, 
“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations.” It is personal, it is social, it is mis- 
sionary. 

Let us clasp hands with one another and 
with him in solemn pledge and covenant that 
we will hear what he says and that we will do 
it; that we will obey him in our lives, in our 
relations, and in our activities; that we will 
obey him until cities and towns and continents 
shall say again that he has come; that we will 
obey him until he sits on the throne of the 
world and rules in love; that we will obey him 
until the last man knows his name; that we 
will obey him in life, obey him in death, obey 
him until we stand on the shining heights and 
cast our crowns before him. This is the word, 
“Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 


The Faith That Saves 


REV, FREDERICK D, POWER, WASHINGTON, D, C, 


Text.—Hebrews 11: 6. 

‘The gospel consists of facts, commandments 
and promises; facts that are to be believed, 
commandments that are to be obeyed, prom- 
ises that are to be enjoyed. Hearing is a great 
thing, a high privilege, a solemn obligation, but 
hearing is not enough. We must believe the 
things heard, 

The noblest thing, the most powerful thing, 
the most natural and universal thing, the most 
necessary, far-reaching and _ all-conquering 
thing is faith. Man has the faculty of believ- 
ing testimony just as he possesses that of 
speaking, hearing, tasting or feeling, All other 
faculties are useless endowments indeed with- 
out this, for of what value is speaking if we 
have not the faculty of believing what is said; 
or hearing, if we have not the faculty of ascer- 
taining the truth of what is heard; or reason- 
ing, if we have not the faculty of determining 
the correctness or falsity of that which is 
thought out? As light exists for the eyes 
and music for the ear, so speech for hearing 
and hearing for faith. God would not have 
spoken if man could not hear, and man would . 
not have heard if he could not believe. 

Faith is the conviction of the truth of testi- 
mony. It is not miracle, it is not mystery, it is 
not superhuman; it is confidence in the evi- 
dence of the divine things God has recorded. 
Of all human faculties this is superlatively ex- 
cellent. All knowledge thet ennobles and ex- 
alts man he owes to it, Acquisitions and ranges 
of the senses are nothing to be compared with 
it. Wider than the earth, broader than the sea, 
longer than all time, stretching back into the 
eternal past and down through the eternal fu- 
ture is the area of faith. By this we live in 
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every age and clime, hold converse with men 
of every nation and become contemporary with 
all generations. By this we know how worlds 
were made; how man came into being under 
the hand of his Maker; how the patriarchs, 
fathers and prophets lived, and loved, and suf- 
fered, and died; how Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary, taught, worked miracles, gave 
himself for the cross, came forth from the tomb 
and ascended; how the gospel was preached 
and men believed, repented and obeyed. Fur- 
ther by faith we get the vision of unborn ages, 
the ransomed coming to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy on their heads, the new heavens 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. “Faith is the evidence of things not 
seen.” Heb. d1 +1. 

Faith has its present practical purpose. Has 
man the faculty of vision? There are objects 
to be seen, advantages to be gained by seeing. 
Has he the faculty of hearing? There are 
countless harmonies of .nature -and melodies 
of the human voice to be heard and enjoyed. 
Has he the faculty of reasoning? - There are 
objects to be compared, conclusions to be de- 
duced from them. Has he the faculty of be- 
lieving? There is the testimony of man and 
there is the testimony of God to be believed. 
Physically, intellectually, spiritually, God has 
ordained that we shall walk by faith; that we 
shall walk by faith more than by all other 
senses combined. This fact is fundamental. 
The infant enters life the most helpless of all 
animals. God makes it depend on its mother 
in “the first steps of life” pilgrimage; to walk 
by faith in respect to food, medicine and all 
things. It cannot walk by instinct—it has 
none; by reason—it cannot exercise it; by ex- 
perience—it has acquired no experience; it is 
under the imperative necessity of walking by 
faith. If the child does not believe on the tes- 
timony of others that fire would burn, water 
drown and poison kill, he must pay the penalty. 
The law of nature is as imperious and univer- 
sal as the law of the gospel. “He that believeth 
not shall be condemned.”—Mark 16:16. 

Take the child from the nursery into the 
school. Place the primer in his hand. He 
opens it and looks at the letters of the alpha- 
bet, but knows neither their names nor sounds. 
A thousand years he might look at them and 
never learn names or sounds, but by faith in 
his teacher he grasps them. He learns the art 
and mystery of reading. He acquires the 
science of numbers and magnitudes. He sur- 
veys the greatness of the earth, the history of 
races and of nations, the hidden beauties of the 
‘classics, the depths of science and philosophy. 
How vast the knowledge of faith! 

Bring the man upon the theater of active 
life. Would he become merchant, mechanic, 
farmer, professional man? He must be goy- 
erned by the same stern necessity. Believe he 
must in those gone before him in every calling 
.and department of life. Buy and sell, barter 
and exchange, he must walk by. faith. Every 
bank bill, every draft or check, he receives by 
faith. All weights and measures by which he 
pid or receives are matters of testimony of 
aith, ; 

Coming to the sphere of religion we are un- 
der the same law. In respect to things spirit- 
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ual, unseen and eternal, is it to be thought a 
thing incredible that faith is demanded? Has 
the skeptic any reason to reject the Bible and 
the promises of eterial life because these re- 
quire the exercise of faith? .Does the gospel 
address itself to any new faculty, propose any 
new principle, work through any supernatural 
channel when it says, “Believe.” By no means. 
It speaks in harmony with man’s nature. It 
submits clear and ample proof in support of all 
it demands and promises. It declares, “If we 
receive the witness' of men, the witness of God 
is greater.” It makes the whole faith of the 
gospel to center in a person—the person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. (Matthew 14:16; John 
11:27; Acts 8: 387; 
10:9). 

What, now, is the faith that saves? It is 
faith in the personal Christ. Everywhere in 
the gospel a mighty emphasis is put upon the 
person of Christ. “Whom do men say that I, 
the Son of Man, am?” “What think you of 
Christ?” “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
So evervwhere men preached “Christ and him 
crucified ;” earnestly testified “that Jesus was 
the Christ;” that God made “this same Jesus 
both Lord and Christ.” It was a faith of the 
heart and life, an adoring, trusting, living 
faith, in a loving, living, saving, divine person; 
a living faith in a loving and living Lord—that 
is the faith of the gospel. “If thou believest 
with all thine heart, thou mayest. And he an- 
swered and said: I believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God.” Acts 8:37. 

The great need is to find the Christ and to 
be found in him. January 6, 1871, Stanley 
started from Zanzibar for the interior of Af 
rica. For eleven months he and his party 
toiled through swamps and jungles, exposed 
to countless dangers from wild beasts and pes- 
tilential atmosphere. . Worn by fatigue, sur- 
rounded by insubordinate natives, a less be- 


lieving, a less resolute man would have given — 


up the unequal contest, but, with words glow- 
ing with sublime energy, he writes in his jour- 
nal: “No living man shall stop me, Only 
death can prevent me. But not even this. I 
will not die, I shall not die. TI cannot die. 
Something tells me I shall find him, find him, 
find him!” Full of this intensity of conviction, 


a faith born of faith in God, Stanley presses — 


on, heedless of hardships, till one day he comes 
in sight of Lake Tanganyika, and a moment 
later stands in the presence of the great trav- 
eler and missionary who had for years been 


lost to the world; and brt for the faith of a 
Stanley would have died in the wilderness, the — 


world ignorant of his fate. 


_ Oh, could men with such zeal search for — 
the Christ! The testimony is here. Find your — 


Lord. He is at hand. HFlis peace is yours. 


Behold him. Believe on him. Obey him, Live — 
unto him. ‘7 


The Spiritual Life of the Business’ 


Man—Its Possibilities 

REV, WILLIAM RIVERS TAYLOR, D. D., ROCHESTER 
N. ¥. 

Text—“And this is the victory that hat 
overcome the world, even our faith.” 1 Joh 
5:4, 4 0 
oe 
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Acts 16:31; Romans. — 


| 
: 


The possibilities of the spiritual life of the 
business man. What those possibilities seem 
to me to be is indicated in the text I have 
chosen. They are nothing less than victory— 
complete, final, everlasting victory over the 
world, using the term “world” in its New Tes- 
tament sense as. donating the sum total of the 
forces of evil at work among men, 

What a magnificent optimism there is in a 
full-orbed Christian faith! We might think 
that it would have been bold enough if John 
had said, “We believe that our faith will over- 
come the world.” But that was not enough for 
him. He seizes the triumph from afar. He 
looks upon it as something already accomplish- 
ed. He puts his verb in the past-perfect tense. 
“This is the victory that hath overcome the 
world.” 

Let us speak, first, of the possibilities of the 
business man’s spiritual life within himself; 
and secondly, of the possibilities for society. 

1. The possibilities within the man himself. 

1. Of these the first to be met with is the 
possibility of its existence. Can a business 
man have a spiritual life? can he be loyal to 
his ideals and stay in business? This is the 
thing that staggers him—the difference be- 
tween the business-world’s working code of 
morals and the ideals which, in his secret soul, 
he knows represent truth and right. I. do not 
need to specify. You business men know what 
IT mean. You know it by experience. You 
have tasted the bitterness, You have felt the 
iron enter your soul. You know how hard it 
is to be honest and to apply the Golden Rule 
of love in the fierce competition of business 
life. I have heard men say that it is impossi- 
ble—that it would result in their being driven 
into bankruptcy. 

I do not believe it. I believe there are busi- 
ness men in every community who are putting 
their highest ideals of honesty and of kindness 
into practice in their business, I may be mis- 
taken. But whether I am or not is not the es- 
sential thing. The essential thing is that we 
should make this issue plain and face it with- 
out fear or self-deceit. What is it? It is sim- 
ply the question whether the business man is 
willing to sell his soul. Better, a million times 
better, that his business should go to ruin, 
better that he should be a bankrupt and a beg- 
gar; better that he should starve and—worst 
of all—see his wife and children starve, than 
that he should part with that without which he 
ceases to be the noble thing God meant him to 
be, and sinks down dishonored and undone. 
“What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own life?” 

Is this too much to ask? Is it an altogether 
absurd demand? Have not men died in count- 
less numbers for liberty and for native land? 
If we should go to war with a first-class power 
would not duty to our country take precedence 
of business and even of family claims and 
strew land and sea with the bodies of martyrs 
slain? Not a day passes that men and women 
‘of noble ideals do not devote themselves as 
living sacrifices on the altars of their loves— 
iving up their prospects of business success 
and domestic happiness that they may care for 
in old father or mother, a sick wife or child, 
poor of a great city, the lonely dweller on 


the frontier, the millions of heathendom. It 
is only seven years ago that Christian mission- 
aries and their converts were laying down 
their lives for their faith in China. All that 
many of them needed to escape torture and 
death was to burn a little stick of incense be- 
fore an idol. What harm would that have 
done? But rather than profess something 
which they did not believe or deny a faith that 
they really held, they accepted death. Did 
Christ consider it too mitch to ask? ,Did Paul 
and the other apostles count it absurd? Is not 
all life full of voluntary and noble sacrifice? 
Shall the world of business be exempt? Shall 
it not have its martyrs, too, when the world, 
red-mouthed and ravening in its opposition to 
God and righteousness and love, calls for 
them? 

2. Passing’ from the possibility to the possi- 
bilities, within his own soul, of the business 
man’s spiritual life, we should recognize 
promptly the fact that these possibilities will 
vary greatly in different individuals. They will 
depend chiefly upon temperament; but edu- 
cation, the influences of the childhood home, 
and present invironment will also be influen- 
tial factors. Here and there you will find a 
business man—and a good one, too—with the 
soul of a mystic or a poet, or the mind of a 
philosopher or a theologian. But he is the ex- 
ception. To many a man anything like a spir- 
itual rapture is a temperamental impossibility. 
If he should be told that it was his duty to 
“agonize in prayer” for two or three hours, or 
for a whole night, and should believe it, he 
would be in blank despair. If told to “be still 
and listen for the divine voice,” it is safe to 
say that if he tried to do it, he would hear 
every noise that things animate or inanimate 
might make as long as his attempt lasted, but 
nothing that he would think of calling the di- 
vine voice. 

But let not that man think that he has no 
spiritual life, or that he is incapable of it, That 
is not the essential thing. It is not even the 
ordinary thing. It is but one way in which 
spiritual life manifests itself, and that a rather 
exceptional one. It is exceedingly unfortunate 
that the impression should have become so 
general that this is not only the common but 
the necessary experience of those who have a 
spiritual life. 

The spiritual life is “life in accordance with 
the will of God.” It is life controlled by the 
things unseen and eternal. That is the essen- 
tial thing. The experiences and emotions at- 
tending the effort to live such a life, as any one 
can see, are merely ‘incidental and vary with 
the individual. 

II. The possibilities for society. : 

The possibilities of the business man’s spir- 
itual life in the direction of social achieve- 
ments are quite beyond our power to conceive. 
The most optimistic of us, I fancy, would not 
be slow to admit that our social body is sick. 
This does not mean necessarily that the case 
is hopeless. Jt does not mean that healing 
forces are not at work from which much may 
be hoped. But it does mean that forces of dis- 
ease are in serious conflict with the health 
forces. 

Never were men so well equipped for life. 
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Never was there so general popular enlighten- 
ment, never such command over Nature, never 
such abundance of wealth, never such power 
of all sorts in the possession of the race. And 
yet men are not happy. They are not good. 
They are not at peace. Abysmal depths of 
greed, selfishness and deceit are being uncov- 
ered where, a few years ago, the highest in- 
tegrity was supposed to be found. A lawless- 
ness that laughs and snaps its fingers in the 
face of the law saunters through our streets, 
indulges itself in secret, and when repressed 
and punished bursts forth in noise and violence 
and flame. Huge combinations of power con- 
front each other. Vice breeds prolifically and 
the disgusting face of the degenerate is seen 
with increasing frequency among respectable 
men. Strange religious cults spring up like 
Jonah’s gourd. Social theories of the most 
revolutionary type are rapidly gaining adher- 
ents. Respectable godlessness moves with a 
few swift steps toward abominable and per- 
nicious forms of immorality. A sense of fore- 
boding and impending catastrophe possesses 
many thoughtful minds and makes many a par- 
ent almost sorry that he has descendants who 
may be victims of a coming woe. 

What is it? What strange sickness has 
smitten us? What do we need to make us 
well? A distinguished Roman Catholic says, 
“The thing that is gone out of our American 
life is the spirit of religion.” The great and 
glorious body of civilization is waiting for a 
soul. The tremendous forces of the modern 
world are laid at our feet, and it is as if a 
voice of authority said, “Here are these forces. 
In the hands of good men, men of spiritual 
vision, men of religious ideals, men committed 
to the doing of God’s will, men who look not 
at things seen and temporal, but at things un- 
seen and eternal, they will establish the king- 
dom of God on earth, they will lift the race to 
Heaven. But in the hands of men who mind 
earthly things, selfish men, lovers of money 
more than lovers of God, men of Mammon, 
men whose portion is in this life and who look 
only at things seen and temporal—in the hands 
of such men these forces can only bring to the 
world woe, woe, woe!” The possibilities of a 
true spiritual life applied to the world’s busi- 
ness are measured only by the possibilities of 
a humanity redeemed from sin and misery. 
The spiritual life is a possibility for the busi- 
ness man—costly, it is true, in the first outlay, 
but still a possibility and of richest reward 
both in his own life and in the life of others. 
It is not a life apart, it is an applied life. It 
scorns not nor refuses the good things of this 
world; it enjoys them, it thanks God for them, 
it uses them for spiritual ends. It is heroic 
when seen aright, but it knows it not at the 
time, for it is busied with very matter-of-fact 
things. It is the hfe for which the world waits, 
on which the world’s destiny depends. Will 
you try to live it, my brother? Will you take 
the cross that Christ offers you? The way of 
the cross is sometimes a lonely way. But of 
one Companion you will be sure—him who, 
having trod the wine-press alone, was unwill- 
ing that any of his disciples should tread it in 
the same way, and so promised, “Lo, I am with 
you alway.” Will you not cry to him as you 


_ “Show me, O Love, thy wounds which I have 
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look back over a course marked, perhaps, by © 
no little selfishness and sin: 


made?” 

And then, throwing out your defiance, take 
your stand, saying: 

“Yet with one voice, O world, though thou 
deniest, 

Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.” 


“Come, let us fling ourselves before Him, 
Cast at his feet the burden of our care.” 


The Perfected Young Woman 


REV. SMITH BAKER, 


Text: “Till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” Eph. 4: 13. 

God’s idea of each human soul is perfection. — 
Into that condition all God’s children will be 
brought at last. Such is to be our aim in this 
life, and though we may not realize the idea 
here, we shall rise above all that is possible — 
for us without the ideal. God sees a saint in — 
every human life, as the great artist sees the — 
figure of an angel in a block of marble. Per- ~ 
fection of character is developed not as the ~ 
potter molds-a vase out of the clay, or as a © 
sculptor cuts a statue out of the marble; but 
by the free choice of the soul submitting to 
the work of. the Spirit upon the heart. The 
glory of humanity is its freedom, and its 
beauty in the molding power of God’s Spirit. 
The question of being perfected is, How can 
we help the Spirit in his plan and work upon 
the character? ; 

I. Do not think you are perfect or good 
enough. Egotism is the most disagreeable of — 
all imperfections. It is repulsive in scholar- — 
shiv, in art, in work, in social life, in religon, — 
and most of all in womanhood. Conceit is the — 
deadliest of all foes to that humility of heart — 
which is the particular charm of woman. ~ 
Though your outward life may be faultless and ~ 
your disposition amiable, self-conceit separates — 
the soul from God more than vice. Self-right+ 
eousness is the,one thing our Saviour scorned 
the most. It destroys beauty and usefulness. 
Excellency is always humble. Those saintly, 
holy men and women who live near to God, — 
and whose goodness rebukes us, are such as 
say the least /about their perfection, and are 
most conscious of their imperfection. The — 
nearer perfect one is, the more she will see 
what true perfection means, and realize how 
far she is from attaining it. The conscious- — 
ness of sin is the first step toward holiness. ] 

II. Do not think you can perfect yourself. 
Here is a most fatal mistake, that self-culture 
is Christian development. You may cultivate 
your knowledge and your manners, but you ~ 
cannot cultivate your character, After all your © 
education, refinement and morality, your heart | 
remains selfish and proud as ever. You may 
enrich the soil of a tree and prune and trim 
its branches into most beautiful forms, but i 
is the same in nature, until.a new graft is in- 
serted. To leave off sin is not the same as 
love God. To be amiable is not the same 
holiness. Reputation is not the same as’ 


acter. One-half of what leads you to be so 
perfect in deportment is pride of heart. Ye 
must be born from above before the culture 
toward perfection can commence, We do not 
know what God's special idea of perfection for 
us is, hence when we seek to cultivate our- 
selves we go off into some one-sided develop- 
ment, One-half of the ways young women take 
for culture injures them. Think of the many 
customs they are urged to practice in order to 
perfect themselves. Are they any more intel- 
ligent or unselfish or spiritual or noble in wom- 
anhood by these customs? 


Ill. Be willing to be perfected. Let God 
have his own way with you. He sees in each 
of you the possibility of a living angel, and he 
will bring out that possibility, if you will but 
let him, Surrender to God’s Spirit, and do 
as perfectly as possible all you are required to 
do. Do the best you can in all the little things 
of common life. Do them so that they will 
not have to be done over again. An overseer 
said that he was sure a certain girl was con- 
verted because he did not have to watch her 
work as he used to. A woman said she knew 
her hired girl had experienced religion, for 
now she swept “under the stove.” A husband 
said he thought his wife was becoming sancti- 
fied, for she darned his-“stockings better than 
she used to.” Conquer each common duty and 
that half conquers the next. One perfect les- 
son is one-half of the next lesson. Live one 
day the best you can, and you have conquered 
two-thirds of the next day, Imitate Christ 
once and you have shown what is possible in 
your life. - 

IV. Think much of the greatness of ex- 
istence, of what a soul may become, of the 
eternities in which you are to live, How much 
greater the poorest girl is than the stars them- 
selves! Let the thought of an endless life be 
in your soul, lifting it above low dreams into 
the sunshine of God. It is great ideas which 
the Spirit uses in developing character, and the 
greatest of all ideas is to be a “child of God,’ 
with an eternal mansion. Remember that 
though it may not be possible for you to be as 
highly educated or as wealthy as some others, 
you can be as good as any one, Believe you 
are the child of a King and live for the king- 
dom, 

V. By faith. lay hold of perfectness now, 
for she who has given herself to Christ has 
promise of perfection. He is her spotless robe 
and she can rejoice in the completeness to 
come. Think of a block of marble in Angelo’s 
shop, rough and ill-shaped as he commences 
‘to cut into it, and the cheap images of wood 
might say, “Ah, he is spoiling you!” but the 
marble could laughingly answer, “He's my 
master; he seeks an angel in me, and _ he’s 
promised to bring it out; he may cut me all he 
pleases,” Or an acorn lies upon the ground 
with bits of colored glass and smooth pebbles, 
and they say, “We are handsomer than you; 
we sparkle and shine;”’ but the rough little 
‘acorn could smilingly say—‘“Laugh at me if 
you please, but there’s an oak in me—a broad 
eeisbed: storm-defying oak which the sun- 
ine and the rain are to bring out into great- 
ess and beauty, I’m an oak, you are only 
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pebbles.’ Thus the poorest, most ignorant, 
quick-tempered girl may say, “I know. it, all, 
that I am a poor sinner, but Christ has chosen 
me and I have chosen him, and now there’s a 
saint in me which he has promised to bring 
out, and by and by I shall stand perfected 
among the angels.” ‘There can be no higher 
thought. Such an one can say, “Stand back, 
temptation; stand back, selfishness; stand back, 
unbelief; my Master is making a saint of me.” 
Thus by faith she rejoices in the perfection to 
come; yea, in perfectness now, for Christ sees 
his own image in her, See that block of mar- 
ble as it stands soiled in the great artist’s stu- 
dio, and some rough man comes in and says, 
“That's not fit for this place; there’s no beauty 
in it, why not cast it out?” But Angelo speaks 
up, “Let that-marble alone, I bought, paid for 
it, it’s mine; there’s an angel in it which [ am 
to bring out.” Thus with every honest Chris- 
tian girl, Satan says, “You are ignorant, poor, 
sinful, not fit to be one of God’s children ;” 
but Christ says, “You let that girl alone; she 


is mine; I bought her with my own blood; I 


see a saint in her; let her alone.” There is 
where the Christian girl stands—by faith a 
perfected saint, and life becomes strong, beau- 
tiful, forever growing into his image, and as 
the bloomed, fragrant butterfly is more beauti- 
ful than the little dark seed—as the bright- 
winged butterfly sailing in the sunbeams is 
more beautiful than the crawling caterpillar ; 
so will the most perfect but honest Christian 
girl outshine in Heaven the most cultured 
scorner on earth, 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
REY. GEO, 0, BACHMAN, D, D., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Text: “And by chance there came down a 
certain priest that way; “And when he saw 
him, he passed by on the other side. And 
likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him, and passed by on the 
other side.” Luke 10:81, 32. ‘ 

The road from Jerusalem to Jericho had two 
sides; “this side,” and “the other side.” The 
Priest and the Levite chose “the other side” 
and likewise the Samaritan “this side,” 

The road from the cradle to the grave, like- 
wise has its two sides; this side and the other 
side; and he who ‘travels it has the choice. 
Life is the sum total of these choices, 

Let us travel these two roads in our imagi- 
nation, and compare and contrast them; and 
then let us carefully contemplate the ending of 
each, 

I. The longest side. The other side may 
be the longer side, It is always farther around 
a thing than through it. The Priest and the 
Levite chose the longer road, thinking thereby 
to escape the responsibilities of life and thus 
extend it! By many there seems to be a pre- 
mium on a long life without any thought on 
their part as to the manner in which the life 
is lived! But, herein lies a great mistake; the 
longest life on record is chronicled as follows: 
“And Methusaleh lived—begat sons and 
daughters—and he died,” 

Christ might have prolonged his life in- 
definitely; yea, he was tempted so to do; yet, 


he chose to die a young man, rather than fail 
in living his place in the divine plan. Paul 
could have avoided the many persecutions, and 
the final imprisonment and execution; but he 
could not have been the ambassador to the 
Gentiles, and magnified his office, 

“We live in deeds, not years; 

In thoughts, not breath; 
In feelings, not figures on the dial, 


“We shall count time by heart throbs, 

He most lives who feels the noblest, 

Acts the best, and he whose heart 

Leats quickest, lives longest,” 

Il. The more pleasant side, The other side 
is the more pleasant side. It goes around un- 
pleasant things, and sights. It closes its eyes 
to sin and suffering, disease and death! ‘This 
side says, “Where can I do the most good?” 
The other side says, “Where can I get the 
most pleasure?” ‘There is a sympathy that is 
“more painful than pain,” but the other side 
avoids it. It may expend itself in false pity, 
but it has no sympathy, 

Visiting the sick, caring for the wounded, 
closing the eyes of the dying is costly work, 
wearing on nerves and brain and heart, and 
the other side avoids it, 


“'Tis not enough with tears of woe 
To weep for all the world’s distress, 
The drops that from inaction flow 
Nor us, nor others’ lives will bless. 


'Tis not enough the love we take 
That others’ hearts on us outpour; 
The soul is only kept awake 
By giving something from its store.” 


Ill. The easier’ side. The other side is 
frequently the easier side; this side means 
work. Too many look upon labor as a curse, 
and thereby rob themselves of a great bless- 
ing. It is unrequited labor that was mentioned 
in the curse; labor is always a blessing, and 
“blessed. be drudgery,” is one of the experi- 
ences of those who have discovered its secret, 


“Better to delve all day 
With the blessing of peace at night, 
Than to fritter the time away, 
With fingers idle and white. 
For labor is God’s good gift, 
Though it be the curse of the fall; 
And the hands that struggle and lift 
Are the noblest hands of all,” 


IV. The popular side. The other side is 
the popular side. The priest and the Levite 
outnumbered the Samaritan; but did they out- 
weigh him? The charity worker will not get 
much sympathy or help from the multitude; 
they may keep the “holiday,” but are far from 
keeping. the day holy. The priest and the 
Levite misrepresented the religion which they 
professed; they are responsible for much of 
the infidelity in the world—and its uncharit- 
ableness. “Genuine Christianity is not a voice 
in the wilderness, but a life in the world, Noth- 
ing we can say to the Lord can take the place 
of the plain doing of his will.” 

“The trivial round, the common task 

Will furnish all we ought to ask; 

Room to deny ourselves; a road 

To bring us daily nearer God,” 
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V. The least expensive side. The other 
side is the least expensive side. This side 
costs time, and skill, and money; “And went 
to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in 
oil and wine, and set him on his beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him.” 
But what else are time and skill and money 
good for? Is not the use of each an exhibi- 
tion of the character? 

“Give as you would if an angel 

Awaited your gift at the door; 
Give as you would if tomorrow 

Found you where waiting was o’er; 
Give as you would to the Master 

If you met his searching look; 

Give as you would of your substance, 

If his hand your offering took.” ; 


VI. The conspicuous side, The other side 
is the conspicuous side. ‘This side may be ob- 
secure; the man who fell among the thieves 
was on this side, probably by the roadside, in 
some out-of-the-way place suitable to the evil 
purposes of their attack; but the Samaritan 
saw him, and to see was to help with him. 
Woe to the man who loses that “touch of na- 
ture which makes us all akin,” 

“The highest duties oft are found 

Lying upon the lowest ground, 

In hidden and unnoticed ways, 

In household works, on common days; 

Whate’er is done for God alone, 

Thy God acceptably will own,” 


VII. The wrong side. The other side is the 
wrong side: It is wrong in this hHfe-and it — 
ends wrorigly in the life to come. “Then shall 
he say unto them on the left hand, Depart — 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire pre- — 
pared for the devil and his angels: For I was ; 
an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; | was — 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; [ was a : 
stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and 
ye clothed me not; sick, and in prison and ye — 
visited me not. Then shall they also answer — 
him, saying, When saw we thee an hungered, 
or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 
in prison, and did not minister unto thee? — 
Then shall he answer them, saying, Verily, [ 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one — 
of the least of these, ye did xt not to me.” 


“When I have time, so many things I'll do, 
To make life happier and more fair ; 
For those whose lives are crowded now with 


care; 
I'll help to lift them from their low despair— 
When I have time! 
“Now is the time! Ah, friend, no longer wait 
To scatter loving smiles and words of cheer, — 
To those whose lives are now so dear; 
They may not need you in the coming year: 
Now is the time!” 


A GOOD SUBSTITUTE, ‘ 

Jimmy had his weak points, as an example — 
of the result of modern educational methods, — 
but his brain was of excellent quality, ; 
When the teacher looked at him and in- 
euired, coldly, “What is a synonym, James? 
he was ready with his answer, ‘ 
“It’s a word that you can use when you don 
know how to spell the one you thought 
first,” he replied, cheerfully, 


Quotable Poetry 


OUR SOLDIERS. 
They used to step in rank and file, . 
And sleep in huddled rows, 
And comrade gave to comrade strength 
To face and fight their foes; 
Now, here and there they sleep apart, 
A flag above each quiet heart, 


They used to smile in answering eyes, 
And clasped each other’s hand, 

And, shoulder touching shoulder, marched 
A brave and noble band; 

Now, here and there they seattered lie 

In silence while the years go by. 


They used to be our greatest pride, 
They stirred our deepest prayers 
And, when they went and when they came, 
They won our tenderest cares; 
Now, here and there their graves we strew, 
With flowers as fair as ever grew. 


They used to love the summer sun; 
Their hearts with hope beat high; 
But, when the call to duty came, 
They even dared to die; 
Now, here and there their beds we heap 
With blooms, and bless them as they lie. 
—Emma A, Lentz. 


THE SILENT GRAND ARMY. (619) 
Now bring me sweet flowers, bring lilies and 


roses ; 
Bring evergreen wreaths and forget-me-not 
blue; 
Bring pansies for thoughts of our dearly loved 
comrades ; 


Bring laurels for heroes that ever were true. 

We scarcely can see for our eyes dim with 
weeping, 

Sad thoughts and sad memories are crowding 
each breast; 

But we heap high the flowers, the beautiful 
flowers, 

Where the silent Grand Army is ae at rest, 

. —E. M.C. H. 


THE SABBATH OF THE SOUL. 


‘Sleep, sleep today, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born; - 

Ye shall not dim the light that streams 
From this celestial morn. 


. 


Tomorrow will be time enough 
To feel your harsh control; 
Ye shall not violate, this day, 

The Sabbath of my soul, 


Sleep, sleep forever, guilty thought?; 
Let fires of vengeance die; 
And, purged from sin, may I beho 
A God of purity! 
—Anna L. Barbauld. 


"Thanks to +a human heart, by which 
4 Thanks to its tenderness, its joys a 


pagcnty that do often lie too deep for \tears. 
—W ordsworth. 


ROADWAYS. - 


One road leads to London, 
One road runs to Wales, 

My road leads me seawards 
To the white dipping sails. 


One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow; 

My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. 


My road calls me, lures me™ 
West, east, south and north; 
Most roads lead men homewards, 

My road leads me forth 


To add more miles to the tally 
Of gray miles left behind, 
In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find, 
—John Masefeld. 


O that I may grow! 
I see the leaves outpushing hour by hour, 
With steady joy the bud bursts out a ower 
Urged gladly on by Nature’s waking power. 
O that I may grow! 


There is no unbelief! 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 
s —Charles Kingsley. 


I cannot tell what you say, green leaves, 
I cannot tell what you say; 

But I know that there is a spirit in you, 
And a word in you this day. 


I cannot tell what you say, rosy rocks, 
I cannot tell what you say; 

But I know that there is a spirit in you, 
And a word in you this day. 


I cannot tell what you say, brown streams, 
I cannot tell what you say; 

But I know that in you, too, a spirit doth live, 
And a word doth speak this day. 


Oh, green is the color of faith and truth, 
And rose the color of love and youth, 

And brown of the fruitful clay. 
Sweet earth is faithful and fruitful and young, 
And her bridal day shall come ere long, 
And you shall know what the rocks and the 

streams 

And Jc, whispering woodlands-say. 

—Charles Kamancy: 


LIKE JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


The retorts made by ministers to scoffers or 
unbelievers would fill many pages. A certain 


good priest was once riding in a street car in | 
New York, and in passing a very handsome ~ 


and ornate church, a fellow passenger turned 
to him and said: 

“If these Christians would stop building fine 
churches and give the money to the poor, it 
would be much more to their credit.” 

“[’ve heard a similar remark before,” 
the quiet rejoinder. 

“Indeed! and by whom, may I ask?” 


was 


tai 


“Judas Iscariot!” was the crushing ed 
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Prayer Meeting Topics 


AvueustTus NasH 


Opening the Eyes of the Understanding. 


John 9: 1-41. 


How did the people look on the unfor- 
tunate in the days of Jesus? 9:1, 2. 
How much sympathy did Jesus have with 

such ideas? 9:3-5. 
Why did Jesus resort to such means of 
healing? 9:6; 7. 

How did the man’s neighbors happen to 
become interested in him? 9: 8-10. 
How much did the man know of Jesus at 

the time of his healing? 9:11, 12. 
Why did the people bring his case to the 
attention of the Pharisees? 9: 138, 14. 


- According to this parable what is the best 


‘ 
What evidence is there that men develop 
a selfish life suddenly ? 
As Jesus brings the parable to a close 
whom do you find yourself thinking 
about ? 


corrective of a selfish life? 


In Gethsemane. 

Matt. 26 : 36-56. 

Why did Jesus take his disciples out to 

Gethsemane on this last night? 26: 36. 
John 18: 2-4. 

What was the last thing he did before 


7. How did the Pharisees explaim the mat- leaving the upper room? 26:30. 


ter? 9:15, 16. 3. What did he do when they reached the 
&. Why did the people have a better explana- arden? 

tion? 9:16. 4. Why did he want the three to watch with 
9. What did the man think? 9:17. : him? 
10. What conversation did they have with his 5. What was his state of mind? 

family? 9: 18-23. €. What about his prayer impresses you 
11. What argument did they get into with most? 

the man himself? 9: 23, 7. Would you have thought he had been 
12, What is there to show they were preju- praying so long? 

diced in his case? &. Why did he go back to the disciples? 


13. How did the man reason the matter out 9. Why did he speak to Peter rather than 
in his own mind? : the others? 
14. Why did Jesus hunt the man up after they 10. What advice did he give to them? 


had thrown him out? 9:35, 11. What made it so significant under the cir- 
15. What question did he want to ask him? cumstances ? 

9: 35, - 12, Why did-he go back the second and third 
16, , In what kind of spirit dia the man try io time? 

answer? 9:36. 1f. How do the New Testament writers ex- 
17. Why did he need no further argument? 


plain his agony in the Garden? Heb. 

9: 37, 38. 5: 7-10. 

18 What was Jesus’ explanation of this ex- .4. With what feelings must the disciples 
perience? 9: 39-41. _have looked back upon this night in 

after years? ; 


The Sin of Covetousness, 
Luke 12: 13-21. 
What brought up the question of covet- 


What means did Judas take to apprehend - 
Jesus? ) 
What understanding did he have with the © 
Jewish authorities? 26: 14-16. 


ousness? “17. Why gid he betray him with a kiss? 
2. How could he ask Jesus to do such a 18 How did Jesus speak to Judas? q 
thing? : 19. What did Jesus say to those who came to © 
3. What did Jesus see. was the motive back take h'm? John 18: 4-8. 


of his request? _., 20. What did the friends of Jesus do? 
4. Why did he expose his covetous spirit in 2]. What was his answer to their efforts on 
such a public manner? his behalf? 
5. What is covetousness? b 22. With what spirit did he bear all these 
6. How de we know Jesus felt this was a things? John 18:11. : 
common sin? 23. Why did-he explain all this in the light of 
By what principle did he prove the folly the Scriptures? 
of covetousness? The Trial of Jesus. " 
8. Why does he represent the man in the Matt. 26:57-27:31; Luke 22: 54-23:25; John 
parable as being rich? 18: 12-19: 16. 
9, Who was responsible for this man’s in- 1. Where did the captors of Jesus take him 
creased -prosperity ? Rie after his betrayal? John 18:12, 13. 
10. How was the man shown up in his true 2. Who was awaiting the coming of Jesus in 


character ? ! ¢ the house of the High Priest? Matt. 
11, How does Jesus make him responsible for 26: 57. ; 
his selfish course? 3, How had Caiaphas already expressed — 


12. What was the man’s ideal of life? himself as to what should»be done with 
13. What important facts in human life. did Jesus? John 18: 14. 
he fail to take into consideration? 4, What determination -had the coun 
14. What was the rational explanation of his teached? Matt. 26: 59. 
sudden death under the circumstances? 5, . Which of the disciples were able to 
15, What judgment did Jesus pronounce upon access to the palace of the High P 
his character? John 18:15, 16, 
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6. On what two points did the High Priest 
first question Jesus? John 18: 19. 
John 18:20, 21. 


od 


7. How did Jesus reply? 
8. What sort of treatment did this call 
forth? John 18: 22, 23, 
What was the one charge they trumped 
up against him? Matt. 26:61, 62. 
10. What question did the High Priest put to 
Jesus under oath? Matt. 26:63. 
11. On what charge did they immediately take 
action against him? Matt. 26: 65, 66. 
12. What kind of treatment did Jesus receive 
at their hands? Matt, 26:67, 68. 
13. What experience had Peter been passing 
through? Matt, 26: 69-74. 
14. What happened to him after his denial? 
Luke 22:61, 62. 
15. How did Judas try to repudiate his bar- 
gain with the authorities? Matt. 27: 3-5. 


~~ 


Ammunition for Temperance 


‘’ Sermons 
RESULTS OF PROHIBITION. IN BIRMINGHAM. 


“Tn his report to the mayor at the end of 
the first month of prohibition,” says Dr, Wash- 
ington, “Judge N. B. Feagin, of Birmingham, 
notes that among other similar figures the ag- 
gregate arrests showed a decrease of 33% per 
cent over January, ‘07, with saloons; drunk- 
enness, 80 per cent, wife beating, 70 per cent; 
vagrancy, 30 per cent,” etc. 

The “Landtag,” of Finland unanimously de- 
creed the total prohibition of all intoxicating 
beverages containing more than 2 per cent of 

Icohol, thus, for the futur.e allowing only the 
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very light Northern beers, in which the per 
cent of alcohol is below that limit. If prohibi- 
tion should drive our “liberty” loving toreign- 
ers back to their home -lands, they would 
find things different. Bye-and-bye only the 
sea will be wet. 


SUICIDE AND DRINK. 

Germany has had an alarming rate of child 
suicide, 1,125 cases in 21 years. By far the 
greater number were of children under fifteen. 
Official] statistics show that not less than 28 
per cent of the suicides were of children 
whose parents were epileptics, drunkards, or 
mentally unsound. 


VALUE OF THE HUMAN LIFE LOST 
TO THE STATE BY DRINK. 

One hundred and five deaths from alcohol- 
ism were reported for the state of New York 
for the one month of September, 1907. Allow- 
ing each life to be worth $3,000, an amount said 
by State Commissioner of Public Health, Dr. 
Eugene H. Porter, to be a low estimate, drink 
was the direct cause of a pecuniary loss to 
this one state in one month of $315,000, or, at 
the same rate, $3,780,000 annually. This leaves 
entirely out of consideration 2,287 deaths from 
suicide and diseases like apoplexy, liver cir- 
rhosis, heart disease and pneumonia in which 
alcohol is admittedly a large causative or con- 
tributory factor. , 

(Compiled from Bulletin New York State 
Department of Public Health, Sept., 1907.) 


SPECIAL INSURANCE RATES FOR 
SCANDINAVIAN ABSTAINERS 

The following advertisement has been pub- 
lished lately in the newspapers of Scandinavia: 

“The Swedish Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the largest of its kind in Scandinavia, 
in view of the lower death-rate among abstain- 
ers, has made a special group for this class 
giving them an exceptional bonus. ‘The insur- 
ance total of the company runs up to 95 mil- 
lion kroner. Of the 40,000 insured, 20,000 have 
been recognized as abstainers and admitted 
into the favored class.” Only one or two 
companies recognize this advantage of total 
abstainers. One is the American Temperance 
Life Insurance Co., 253. Broadway, New York, 


NAM —_——--- 
WHISKEY A POISON. 

“In the dark ages men were poisoned only 
when they had powerful, personal or political 
enemies. It has remained for our time to de- 
velop a class of slow poisoners, for petty 
profit, who make victims indiscriminately of 
the friend, the chance customer or the stranger 
within the city’s gates. 

“The North American says that the major- 
ity of the men in the whiskey trade are mak- 
ers and dispensers of poison. We say this de- 
liberately, knowing whereof we speak. 

“We have called the whisky men frauds. 
But it is not the North American, but Dr. H. 
W. Wiley, chief of the government Bureau of 
Chemistry. who declares that ‘85 per cent of 
all the whisky sold in the United States, in 
hotels, restaurants, clubs and bars, is not 
whisky, but a cheap and deleterious imita- 
tion. "—Philadelphia North American, March 
14, 1908. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE LIBRARY 


Poe very ine N. J., Henry Van Dyke: “It is 


a very interesting work. 


NION GOSPEL NEWS: “It is not often that 
so much representative religious thought of 
all periods is included in five volumes.” 

AKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, Prest. James G. 
K. McClure: “I feel sure that Pulpit Power 
and Eloquence has a mission of great useful- 
ess,”’ 


n 5 
ARKHURST, C. H.: “Bound to be a fountain 
of inspiration to all its readers.” 


KNOW of no other work possessing so many 
admirable qualities.’—Bishop J. S. Mills. 


IMES, SUNDAY SCHOOL, C. G. Trumbull, 
j Editor: “Will be a welcome addition to 


many a clergyman’s library.” 
PWORTH HERALD: “A veritable preacher's 
‘Acre of diamonds!’ This volume will prove 
a battery of inspiration as well as a gallery 
f classic models for preachers of the new century.” 


EAGUE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE, Josiah 
Strong, President: 


° 


: “The work contains much 
valuable material, worth any minister’s while 
to study.” 


VER 100 of the 5,000 purchasers have taken 
the trouble to write us voluntary commenda- 
tions. 


UESTION? Do you know of any other work 
that can marshal such an array of commen- 
dation and praise? 


NION, The Baptist: ‘Chalmer’s famous ser- 
mon, together with sermons by Drummond, 
Beecher, Spurgeon, Bushnell, Meyer, Cuyler 
and Parker—these are well worth reading.” 


XTRAORDINARY care was used in the selec- 
tion—18 prominent preachers having been 
consulted. 2 : 


ORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE: 
N “This is a most helpful collection and will 
be generally appreciated.” 


HAPMAN, J. WILBUR: “It is certainly a 
most valuable work.” 
ONGREGATIONALIST: “We do not miss any 
name which ought to bewincluded.” Parke S. Cad- 
man wrote after receiving one of these volumes: 
“Please send me four additional copies and I will 
send check.” 


VANGELICAL MESSENGER: “The selection 
of the sermons is the result of the judgment 
of 18 such men as Presidents Barrows and 

Bashford, F. W. Gunsaulus, F. B. Meyer and H. C. 
G. Moule, of England.” 


in that foremost of fine arts, the preaching 
of the Gospel, give careful 
work.—Arthur T. Pierson. 


i NTERESTING: Dixon, A. C.: “A survey of 


i ET him who aspires to be one of God’s masters 


study to this 


a great variety of preachers, and cannot fail 
to interest.” 

UCKLEY, J. M., Editor New York Advocate: 
“Merely to read the list of the authors’ names 
is an inspiration and suggestive of power.” 

Bradford, Amory H.: 
read, but studied by 
ministry.” - 


Rove ween CHURCH MESSENGER: “Will 


“It ought to be not only 
those intending to enter the 


be welcomed by the preacher who desires to 
see examples of the best work of men who 
have done noble service in the pulpit.” 


DVOCATE, WESTERN CHRISTIAN: “The 
A volumes abound in meaty and permanently 
worthy sermons.” 


EVIEWS give this work unusual praise, viz.: 
“The choice has been discriminating and ju- 
dicious. It would be difficult to name one 

of the sermons that is unworthy its place in such a 
work.”—The N. Y. Observer. 


OU could well afford to sell all the books of 
sermons in your library to purchase this work. 
In a sense it includes them all. 


fe” 


A Selection of 75 of the 400 Sermons and their 
Authors, Representing only 1/5 of this 
Great Work 


Lyman Abbott, God’s Worksho 


- Charles F. Aked, Obeying the Scere Vision. 


William Arnot, The Lost Sheep. 
Maltbie D. Babcock, The Law of Growth. 
Albert Barnes, Influence of the Gospel. 
H. W. Beecher, What is Christ to Me? 
Hugh Black, Duty of Forgetfulness. 
Hugh Blair, The Event of all Time. 
John A. Broadus, Character Building. 
Phillips Brooks, The Candle of the Lord. 
Buchanan, The Star in the East. 
Bunyan, The Barren Fig Tree. 
Burrell, Non-Christian Religions. 
Bushnell, Unconscious Influence. 
Baxter, Making Light of Christ. 
S. Parkes Cadman, St. Paul’s Apology. 
Caird, Religion in Common Life. 
Calvin, Bearing the Reproach of Christ. 
Campbell, Justification and Coronation. 
Robert Candlish, The Universal Doom. 
Carey, An Enquiry. P 
Chalmers, Expulsive Power of a New Affection. 
Chapman, Grieving the Spirit. 2 
Christlieb, Let Me Alone, or the Great God in the 
Hands of Man, 

Chrysostom, Excessive Grief at Death. 
Joseph Cook, The Atonement. 
Cuyler, Christ the Restorer. 
J. H. M. D’Aubigne, Three “Onlys.” 
W. J. Dawson, To the Uttermost. 
Marcus Dods, The Sower. 
Drummond, The Changed Life. 
Christmas Evans, The Fall and Recovery of Man. 
F. W. Farrar, What God Requires. 
Fenelon, The Saints Converse with God. 
Charles Finney, God’s Love for a Sunny World. 
C. H. Fowler, Divine and Human Co-partnership. 
C. W. Gordon, Man! What a Chance. 
F. W. Gunsaulus, Our Strength Commanded. 
Thomas ‘Guthrie, The New Heart. 
Newman Hall, The Penitent Thief. 
Robert Hall, Modern Infidelity. 
Geo. H. Hepworth, Happiness. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, The Uses of Suffering. 
Mark Hopkins, Science and Religion. 
Hugh Price Hughes, St. Paul’s Gospel. 
Edward Irving, The Oracles of God. 
John Knox, The Source of Kingly Power. 
Krummacher, The Crucifixion. 
Geo. C. Lorimer, The Old Faith and the New. 
Luther, Justification. 
Maclaren, An Old Preacher on Preaching. 
Hugh MacMillan, The Ribband of Blue. 
Mallalieu, Separation of the Soul from God. 
John M. Mason, The Gospel for the Poor. 
Cotton Mather, Joyful Sound of Salvation. 
Melancthon, The Sanutiey of God’s Children. 
F. B. Meyer, Jpiritual Life and Growth. 
D. L. Moody, No Difference. 
G. Campbell Morgan, I am with You all the Days. 
Andrew Murray, The Coming Revival. 
Joseph Parker, To Him That is Weary. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, What is it to Believe. 
Francis L. Patton, Supernatural in Christianity, 
Edward Payson, Second Coming of rist. ‘ 
Mark Guy Pearse, The Fellowship of His Sufferings. 
Punshon, Healing Waters.. 
Savanarola, Christians Turned Pagan. 
Schliermacher, Christ’s Resurrection. 
Charles M. Sheldon, Follow Me. 
Matthew Simpson, Right Views of God. 
South, The Image of God in Man. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon, Paul the Ready, 
Tames Stalker, Heaven. 
Richard S. Storrs, Communion with God. 
J. Ross_Stevenson, The Commanding Purpose, 
Tosiah Strong, The New Age of Chivalry. 
Talmage, Christ Over All. 
Jeremy Taylor, The Foolish Exchange. 
Tholuck, The Touchstone of Human Hearts. 
Van Dyke, Salt. > 
John Watson, Peter the Backslider. 

ayland, A Day in the Life of Jesus. 
Wesley, The Great Assize. 
Whitfield, The Kingdom of God, 
Wickliffe, Christ’s Real Body. : 
Robertson Nicoll, Rose Gatden of God. ; 
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The price of these books as originally published was approximately $20.00. 


We will send 


them to you for ten days’ examination, express prepaid, for almost half that amount. 
These sermons are the best selections from upwards of 200 volumes, which save 25 feet of 


shelf-room in your library. 


Some of them are, in the opinion of many competent judges, greater sermons than will ever 


again be preached on the same subjects. 


Frank G. Beardsley, in sending check for one of these volumes, said: 
‘“‘Homiletical instructors advise their students to read the best specimens of sermonic 


literature as models. 


But to do this one requires a library of sermons. 


You have given 


us the cream of sermonic literature, thereby placing ministers under obligation to you.’’ 


Vol. 1—Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence, 


By Henry C. Fish, including sermons of Bourdaloue 
Massillon, Barrow, Chalmers, Edwards, Mason, an 

others, and from the church fathers’ Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Athanasius, and the reformers Wickliffe, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Latimer, etc., in a syle sermons 
and over 1,200 pages, price, postpaid... sesneeee GO. 50 


Vol. I11—Pulpit Power and “ee 
or 100 Best Sermons of 19th Century, 


By Frederick Barton. assisted by sixteen or more of 
the leading authorities on sermons, with an intro- 
duction by A, T. Pierson. ‘A very interesting book,” 
was the verdict of Henry Van Dyke. It contains the 
classics of the pulpit, especially of the latter part of 
th e century. tt contains 826 pages and 105-sermons, 
price, postpaid vas. $3..50 


Vol. 111—Pulpit Eloquence of the 19th ae 


By ge C, Fish, with an introduction by Edwards A. 
Park, D. D. This does for the earlier part of the 19th 
century what Vol. [I does for the latter part, present- 
ing sermons from Tholuck, abegin ce «yond D’Aubigne, 
Monod, McClintock, Mark Hopkins, Lyman Beecher, 
Wayland, Melvill, Guthrie, Caird, Candlish, Irving, etc. 
aie contains 919 pages and 67 sermons. Sent Saat 
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Vol. I[Y—One Hundred Revival Sermons and Outlines. 


No attempt has been made to colleet the sermons that 
have been the means of saving so many thousands of 
souls, They are not always thoughtful and published 
discourses, and some have questioned whether a good 
revival sermon can be reduced to type and paper. But 
we believe we have a collection of sermons that have 
moved men mightily and go back into the ages to get the 
fervid utterances of men like Savonarola and Bunyan. 

Reading the words of men who have moved men, we be- 
lieve will stir up any preacher. We have sought the 
advice of nearly 100 leading men and preachers. Will 
contain 100 Sermons and outlines and about 455 pages. 
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Vol. V—Pulpit Power and Eloquence, (Part I) 


is the greatest selection of present-day preaching (with 
a few classics, which were unavoidably omitted from 
Vol. I.) Ralph Connor’s sermon “Man, what a chance,’” 

and two by Henry Van Dyke, are rare examples. It 
contains 282 pages and 42 sermons. Sent postpaid 
PR is ereraeee coat a a tase ae aaincercs See soshvcnc RIMMER Ce a 9c canes acreneohl 10 

The Homiletic Year, (Part II) 

This volume by G. B. F. Hallock, D.D., is so essentially 
a part of the preacher's homiletic library, that itis in- 
cluded with Pulpit Power and Eloquence, Vol. II, mak- 
ing the fifth volume, It consists of 285 pages and is 
SOMH POMMAI for: de... sasansera: ce ccsves wrens sqesvavapvivnseasarhar $1.75 


Here will be nearly 400 sermons and 4,000 pages of the strongest sermons that can be 


collected, representiug 350 different preachers. 
A preacher seldom hears a good sermon. 
_ week for nearly seven years. 


Here is his opportunity to hear a good one every 


Sermon reading has been recommended by Spurgeon, Beecher and others as a means of 


improving thought and style. 


There is not a single sermon of general reputation that is not included in this Library. 


Many preachers pay from $15 to $25 for the sermons of an individual preacher. 


No matter 


how talented, no one man can preach 400 to 500 sermons without repeating himself, and no one 
man can begin to compare in general excellence with the best work of 350 of the leading 


preachers all the way from the early church to the present. 
q 
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By James Comper Gray, Geo. M Adams and a Staff of assistants, is m 


tions appear below, but a higher commendation is eee in the fact that over 3250 . 


tunity to examine the work for ten days in their own 


omes. 


This is the only Biblical work or commentary sent free of charge with the p 
This method of marketing The Biblical Encyclopedia shows on the face of it 
The most practical and helpful Biblical work published. 


These claims and the following enthusiastic commendation can be partially ut 


when you examine the names and subjects in the two pillars. 
Compare the numbers y eee of 


value and the other its practical value. 


the subjects from the index with indexes of works costing two, 


much as The Biblical Encyclopedia. 


LOOK AT YOUR LIBRARY! 


One shows its 


ree and four 


Would it not be much smaller than it is ( 
books there that would not be there) had 


given the opportunity to examine them for ro days in your home before purchasi 
This is what others have found after a similar examination. 


What the twelve good men and true, whose cee appear above, found: 


R. S. MacArthur, Pastor Calvary Bap- 
tist Church (2,000 members), New York 
City: “A judicious study of these volumes 
will be EXTREMELY HELPFUL TO 
PREACHERS.” 

C. C. McCabe, Bishop’ Methodist Epis- 
copal Church: “I can commend them to 
ministers everywhere as most valuable. I 
SHALL USE THEM IN PREPARING 
MY SPEECHES AND SERMONS.” 

J. Wilbur Chapman, Sec. Pres. Gen. As- 
sembly’s Committee on Evangelistic Work: 

“IT consider it MOST HELPFUL TO 
THE BIBLE STUDENT.” 

George Darsie, The late, was one of the 
three leading men of the Christion or Dis- 
ciple Church: “If one has it, he will want 
it perpetually at his elbow for reference. 
HE WILL NEVER HANDLE A BIBLE 
PASSAGE WITHOUT SEEING WHAT 
IT HAS TO SAY.” 

. P. Cowan, Moderator of Gen’l Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church: 
“In correct analysis and application; in 
suggestive and illustrative, and also in sys- 


tematic and lucid arrangements, THE 
BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA HAS NO 
EQUAL.” 


J. R. Miller, Editor Presbyterian Board 
Publication. “THEY ARE FULL OF IM- 
PORTANT INFORMATION.” ’ 


. Mathews, Bishop Unite 
ren Church: “IT IS ‘MULTUM | 
VO’ and in an admirably cor 
practical manner presents an array 
truths and illustrations unequale¢ 
similar work I have seen,” 

P. S. Henson, Tremont Temple 
Mass.: “I have had the Encyclop 
a little while, but FIND MYSEI 
SULTING IT VERY FREQTt 
AND ALWAYS WITH PROFI 

W. F. Mallalieu, Bishop Metho 
copal Church: “So far as I have 
it I approve the method, spirit 
ter. It shows a vast amount of Py 
PAINSTAKING AND COM 
SCHOLARSHIP.” 

William Evans, Associate Direct 
Bible Institute: “I know of no o¥ 
of its kind that is more—if as v 
HELPFUL TO THE .STUDF 
THE SCRIPTURES.” 

A. C. Hopkins, Moderator ef 
Assembly Pres. Church in U. 
books contain much that is very » 
HELPFUL TO A BUSY MINIT! 

Russell H. Conwell, The Bap 
ple, Philadelphia: “Especially wv 
ceedingly practical in form, and 
EDITED BY ONE WHO KNO 
PRESENT NEEDS OF THE M)} 
AND THE BIBLICAL STUDE 


WHAT OTHER PROMINENT MEN FOUND: 


W. J. Semelroth, Editor The World 
Evangel: “I GIVE THIS SET OF 
BOOKS THE PLACE OF HONOR IN 
MY STUDY.” 

Marion Lawrence, Gen. Secretary Inter- 
national Sunday School Association: ‘The 
arrangement is exceedingly helpful and 
suggestive.” 

Bishop H. C. Morrison, M. E. Church 
South, New Orleans, La.: “I assure you 
that your work will be a benediction to 
Preachers and teachers.” 

R. F. Coyle, Moderator Presbyterian 
General Assembly: “Of great practical val- 
ue. 


used"them for some time. 


394 


Fred’k D. Power, Pastor Garfie 
ial Church, Washington, D. C.: 
the Biblical Encyclopedia as ov 
readiest and most efficient helpers 
busy pastor who wants things 
in the briefest possible space, 
with clearness and completeness, 
THE BEST WORK KNOWN 


A. T. Pierson, Editor “Missie 
view of the World”: “If you 
more works as helpful as the Bi 
cyclopedia I would like to know 
to present two sets to the Mood 
stitute. Let me know the cost,’ 


We have over a hundred as enthusiastic commendations from preachers 


NCYCLOPEDIA 


ed by the eminent men whose portraits appear above and whose commenda- 
ominations purchased The Biblical Encyclopedia only after they had an oppor- 


examination before paying any money for the work. 
above well-known ministers say, to which thousands of purchasers have agreed: 


OU R-FOLD IN B ies ba | SvGOF P Bi 
ophty SOME TEXT IN MIND—THIS IS WHAT IT WILL DO FOR 
‘ will comment (the combined wisdom of the ages being used) on the difficult 
wr clauses. 2. It will analyze the text into important heads and subdivisions. 3. 
quote some important information on the text from Bible Commentators, or some 
ive incident from history, secular literature, etc. 4. It illuminates it with a mar- 
Werence or quotation. To treat each of the 31,173 texts in the Bible in this four- 
‘Aner requires: 

Shela AND ANNOTATIONS”—over 30,000 of these illuminating, pithy 


QUOTATIONS FROM BIBLE COMMENTATORS AND SECULAR LITER- 
"20,000 of these. 

ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIVE FACTS”—over 10,o0o—forming an En- 
dia of Illustration. 

EXPOSITIONS AND ANALYSES"—Taking up the verses word by word and 
atlining the important texts. All this is arranged according to BOOK, CHAP- 
md VERSE, and forming a complete study of EVERY SCRIPTURE text. 


CEEDINGLY © O MP RE Ee NS Vo 
‘Corinthian pillar on the left gives | tains a few selections from the 145 pages 
tthe 200 authors quoted in the com- of subject indexes of this work. Compare 
m that one small book of the Bible. | it with indexes of works which have cost 
one private library in a hundred, and you twice or three times as much. 
public Hbraries could produce these It may be safely said that there is not in 
it works on theology shown on the the English language any other work 
Man pillar, and these are only a few | which, within a reasonable compass, fur- 
works used on a single book of the | nishes so much illustrative material or light 
and that one of the smallest. on the whole Bible as is found in these five 
Corinthian pillar on the right:con- ' volumes, 
arrangement is the same as that of the BIBLICAL MUSEUM, about 50 per cent 
permanently valuable portions of which have been retained. This was highly 
mended by C. H. Spurgeon. The latest Biblical Literature has been consulted by 
ior of the revision to bring it entirely up-to-date, viz: THE EXPOSITOR’S 
HOMILETIC COMMENTARY, CAMBRIDGE BIBLE, PREACHER'’S COM- 
ARY, PEOPLE'S BIBLk, BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR, and many other works, 
Mg a library accessible to few. 


E 8 Cc R I t rT I oO N 


Biblical Encyclopedia consists of five volumes, 4,500 pages, 7x9 I-2axr 3-4 in., 
38 pounds. Clearly printed on a laid paper from new plates, bound in heavy 
buckram and so sewed that the volumes will iie open on the study table. 
USE AND EXAMINE THEM TEN DAYS BEFORE BUYING 
e use of your privilege. After considering the most highly commended Biblical 
tow published, you can hardly afford to pass it by without an examination. Sign 
ans below and the five volumes will be sent you express prepaid. 


ER BLANK—AS PER PROPOSITION YOU MAY SEND ME THE BIBLI- 
CYCLOPEDIA EXPRESS PREPAID. 

TO KEEP THE BOOKS TEN DAYS, USING THEM IN MY STUDY. 

REE TO EITHER RETURN THE BOOKS EXPRESS PREPAID WITHIN TEN 

OR PAY $2.50 WITHIN 30 DAYS AND $2.00 PER MONTH FOR 7 MONTHS 

FTER, MAKING A TOTAL OF $16.50, 


RESERVE RIGHT TO PAY $4.00 WITHIN 30 DAYS INSTEAD OF THE 
LY PAYMENTS. 


. 706-712 Caxton Bidg., A Re POU d acees cia nou dean Eas 0000s ere pnnseeenes ca eacasiinntababeiestenatansstkcaa 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
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_ THE BIBLICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AS A WORK OF 
REFERENCE, 


ww le 


IT CONTAINS 
MORE THAN 145 
PAGES OF CARE- 
FULLY 'PREPAR- 
BD INDEXES, 
we fe 
Following are a 
few aclectiona from 
the Index, and the 
number of referen+ 
es on each eubjects 


Abstinence . 
Affliction .. 
Atonement . 
Ambition 


Character 
Charity «s+ 
Children 

Conscience 
Death ... 
Dreams .. 
Duty... 
Education 
Evil see 


a erateuneas 
Future .. 
Giving 
Grace , 
Grief. 
Heart ... 
Holiness. 
Humility 
Idolatry. 
Influence .« 
Intercession 
Justice ses 
Kindness 


GENERAL INDEX—MAY 


All matter not numbered as an illustration is indexed herewith. 


Page. 


Arbor Day 365 
Business man, spiritual life of.384 


Christ, supreme authority of...381 
Church federation ..... wae 377 
Aguuren GMANCe oP ess ssp Rees 37¥ 
Church Methods Department ..373 
Church ‘printing “in ..2/S. c2. 08 


Decoration Day Thoughts . 


Department of Archzology 
Ecclesiastical Year .2....i5.... 
Fair, children’s benevolent 373 
Paith: that Saves. ..../<25. HE. s oo 383 
Foreign Field at Home ........ 359 
From Recent Events .......... 360. 


Gleaned from Sunday’s Sermons.357 


Subject Index for Illustrations. 


Page. Page. 
Grand Army, the silent........ 889 | Pastoral Problems ........- wex3th 
Historical Illustrations ........ 364 | Prayer meeting topics ......... 390 
Homiletic Department ......... $81 | Prayer Meetings, Successful... .351 
eiymns,, Stories OF UGC. os. se~ew 862 | Preaching, practical ........... 376 
Jesus the model teacher ....... 855 | Poetry, Quotable ...<..0«ssswien 389 
Justice in treatment of children.350 Roadway Teer ee o16'<)a; SBS 
Labor Day 24... 2. ey oe 867 Sabbath: of the soul . 389 
Letter, the pastoral Soldiers, our ....... , .389 
Memuarial Day %ii.5:<<stenes oes Summer Sunday evenings 874 
‘|New members, letter canvas for.376 | Sunday evening service ....... 375 
| Newspaper advertising -377 | Temperance sermons, ammuni 
| Open-air work ..... i Attias Saag i (' | tion for .c: os -ss seas se ueeen 391 
Otherside, the 12. hsu.- dean's 887 | Union services 2... .¢.+-s5e000% 375 
| Papyri of interest to preachers.347 | Young woman, perfected ...... 3386 


Pages 357 to 373 


Figures below refer to illustration numbers, not page numbers. 


No. 
“‘Agricultural’’? Argument, the. .607 
American spirit, the .......... 
Belief, power Of Thee ew ee 


Birds do, the good that... 
Blood tells 


Booth, Catherine, funeral of...549 
Brave, bonar. these... Joes. . 609 | 
Bravery. 92 )-/d5 «:3. 5 evan sae 583 
Breaker boy, the work of the. .604 
Chess “players = 0-7 sctree< saps» 
Childhood, cheated ............ 
Child-labor, increase of ........ 
Giild-worken ee aascr eee est 


Christians of the future . 
Chrysostom’s first exile 

Church, fire in the 
Democracy, true 
Divisions effaced 
Duty, neglecting’ 
Education, value of 
Sherry iewasted “<u... on. 28 
Failure before success ........ 
Farel, the French reformer .... 
Found himself 
Freedom, .triest..ccne «<tba s+. 
Friction brings out the best... 
Friendship, true 
AGITER 8 ick.ceae net ee ee 
Glass house buy, night work for 


572 


SNES. aim. <a kc oe Se es 05 
Gospel, waiting for the........ 533 
Grand Army, .the silent ....... 619 
Heathen, home grown ......... 555 
Heaven, why massa didn’t go to.547 
Heredity, results of ...........546 
Geroes, immortal ..... 055.2. 612 
Heroes, the ‘hatlhofes, . <55..<5 614 


Home at last 
Hothouse plants, men not 
| Human machine, a tiny 
| Hypocrites in the church... 
|Immanuel’s ground 
Jesus, influence of 
Jesus, seein 
Key, searching for the 
| Knight, a_ brave old 
| Labor against idleness 
Bae man, the church and 

EME Dy wal wclcinis = =cmlemit aie aie ats 


heahot Sunday, for 
| Labor , Sunday, when shall we 
| have 
| nincetn, tribute to 
| Little things, results of 
| Lonesomeness, a cure for......560 
| Loyal ty 
Loyalty, party ... 
Luther’s opponent 
| Maine, men of the 
|Memorial day . 
|Memorial day address 
| Memorial day, on 
Memorials 
Missions, Home, 
| Need of rest 
|No north, no south, no east, 


west 
| Not aliens, but brothers 
Oldeastle’s trial 
Parents, influence of . 
Patriotism 
Persecution 


oe Riders’ fighting, the .... 
Sacrifice, 
Saving, worth 


Persecutor changed, the 
| Persistence 
| Planting, poetry of 
| Prayer, morning 
| Preacher, wanted a 


Preparation, MO ...+.+s+ee+ss 

Producers rather than paupers. 606 
Psalat.68 . sis :2s.4= See 571 
| Quotations” 42.5. «ces =e eee 594 
Relies!) av is esces os see sen eT 
Rest for plants and men,.;....568 
Rising day, the ...«: Jssesses .570 
Roosevelt on immigrants ...... 556 


lessons in 


Sermon, an object lesson ...... 

Serpent that killed its master...544 
Shrewdness .....6+ss000% > ety eee 
Sinttiors?)...«.0gssne = ssoatue oaek BOF 
Sin,. power Of wi vedssscccuees «544 
Soldierg, our "sss 050. Udi saeewes 618 


| Song of the out of doors......592 
550 


| Soul, sold hiss. .dssci coe eae 
| Soul winning, the glory of. 

| Stanley’ 's gratitude | 
| Success after failure . 
| “Sunday School boy,” 
Thanksgiving 
Thomas Aquinas 
| Tide of interest, 
Tree, plant a 
Tree teaching spiritual cape 


r 


Trial; results Of <5... 0 Sau 9L 
IT riada, )08e. OF! tiveae de cdbaee Gee 542 
| Tribute of flowers, annual ..... 611 
Working, saved by ....++-+.-- 557 


Scripture Texts, Illustrated by Books. Pages 357 to 373 


Figures below refer to illustration numbers, not. page numbers. : 


No. | No. 
CL i lk aml ar) Matt. 11: Actas BS 2B ons osntn 
Deut. 5: | Matt. 26: 2 Aste, Gr9F  s.cn nes 
Num, 14: } Mark 2: 1, ReneS... coekaess 
2 Kings 4: 26 | Luke 1 Acts 19: 18-20 
2 Kings 5 Luke 15 Rom, 1: 16 . 
Job 21: 19 | Jno, 7: Rom. 3: 23 .... 
Prov. 10: 7 | Jnd. 9: 4 | t Cory I: 38 
Isa. 53 John 12: i 1 Cor.) 8r<88 
Dan, 12: 8 Ino. 18: 2 | 1 Thess. 2: 19... 
Amos 4: 12 Acts 2: 3 | 1 Tim,.1: 18 pepe 77% 
Matt. 10: 82. 33.,..561 Acts 3: 47 I” Dee ei ke. 2 dane ae 


| 


| 1 Tim, 4: 


16 


a. 3..22 
Rev, S830 jc oaese 


Leaving the Bunch Behind. 


Nothing ever invented serves so admirably 
the triple purposes of utility, exercise and 
pleasure as does the bicycle. The best grade 
of wheels are now selling for less than one- 
third the prices of ten years ago, and at that 
the rider gets a better mount than was pos- 
sible then. The Coaster Brake ad Two 
Speed Gear features alone mark a big step 
forward in bicycle construction since the 
boom days. 

“Leaving The Bunch Behind” is the attrac- 
tive picture adorning the gold embossed, 1908 
eatalogue cover of the “oldest exclusive bi- 
eycle house in America,” a copy of which has 
just reached us. The catalogue is a work of 
art and is brimful of valuable and interest- 
ing matter for riders or those thinking of 
buying wheels. It is well worth getting and 
may be had by writing the Mead Cycle Co., 
Dept. SX 103,. AX 229, Chicago. They also 
send a wheel for 10 days’ free trial and will 
engage live agents. 


Mrs. Sage Orders a Troy Bell. 


Mrs. Russell Sage has placed an order with 
the Meneely Bell company, of Troy, N. Y., 
for a large bell to be lodged in the tower of 
Christ Church, Sag Harbor, Long Island. 

The present bell of historic fame is to be 
removed and placed in the tower of the new 
school building now being erected at that 
place. 


Join Thousands who 
Study the Bible with 


DR. R. A. TORREY and DR, JAS, M. GRAY 


each month, Courses printed fully and only in 


The Institute eet a year, 12 numbers, 64 or 


. Sample c : 
THE INSTITUTE TIE, 80 Institute Place, Chicago 


RED BABY “VULCAN” INK PENCIL 


The ONE perfect, non-leakable, ink pencil at a moderate price. 


At your stationer’s, or by mail, $] .00 
postpaid upon receipt of price. — = 
Manufacturers, Thames Building, 
*9135 Greenwich St., New York 
Established 1884. 


$1.00 


J. ULLRICH & CO 


Dept. 35. 


Agents wanted. 


*“‘Rensons why ten boys left Sunday School,” 
and the World Kvangel 5 months for 20c. (two dimes 

or stampr). F.M.Barton, 601-8 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland,O, 

{ will send you a flower from Palestine for six 
names and addresses of Sunday School teachers. 
Barton, 501-8 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


Nr YIREAL, ESTATE SECURITIES. 


The increasing demand on the part of con- 
servative investors of non-fluctuating income 
producing securities free from speculation and 
manipulation is indicated by the growth of the 
legitimate realty investment companies of New 
York, Throughout the recent demoralization, 
while standard railroad stocks, bonds and 
notes were widely fluctuating, realty securi- 
ties were unaffected either in value or in in- 
come. One of the best and largest of these 
concerns is the New York Realty Owners’ 
Company which operates upon its own capital 
and not upon borrowed money, and is the 
pieneer in this form of realty investments. 
This company, which has built up assets of 
nearly three million dollars during twelve 
years of experience and judicious manage- 
ment, reports that the sales of its 6 per cent 
registered bond shares are greater than ever 
before; that inquiries from all over the world 
are more numerous and that the prospects 
for 1908 are that it will surpass that of any 
other year in its history. This company on 
December 31st, 1907, reported a surplus of 
over $604,000, an increase of over 150 per 
cent during 1907, a year of panic. Over a 
million .dollars.has been paid to its sharehold- 
ers. It is apparent that securities bas-d upon 
the permanent ownership of income producing 
New York Real Estate has become recognized 
as the soundest form of investment known. 


BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


We have received samples of three church 
bulletins, the average size being 5x7% inches, 
and having but four pages. J. W. Haywood, 
DeWitt, Mich., sends one containing the cal- 
endar for March. It is printed on coated 
paper and is full of announcements sprinkled 
with news. The others are from Robt. S. 
Fisher, Riverside, California, and Adam Reoch, 
New York. The fourth cover is used for a 
church directory. Five hundred of these bulle- 
tins ought not cost more than $5, and at this 
price they can be published without soliciting 
advertisements. The difference in cost be- 
tween coated and: uncoated paper is so small 
for the quantity required that I recommend 
the coated for church printing. 


anda 
pat it to any test et wish. 


iar ae 


oe our 


YOu WILL 


our own name 
“SE OND’ HAN 
usually have a number on 


TIRES, ¢ COASTER-BRAKES, 


WALT, but write toda 
fully Mlustrated and ae 3 great 


MEAD" CYCLE. COMPANY 


A RIDER AGENT: 


meuetiedt i 


fits buyin, dh th 
NoT Bu Ya Ya Pacycle or a pal of tires from a: 
‘BE ASTONISHED. 
can make for f908. We sell the highest grade bic: 
oe a with $1.00 profit above factory cost. 
late at double our 
BLCYCLES. 
d taken oe trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 
ranging from $3 to 88 or 810. 
“ single Bebe pat imported roller chains aod pedals, 
parts, repairs 
and we will send you free by return mail our large catalo 
fund of interesting matter and net ane i 
It only costs a postal to get everythine 


xt 


IN EACH TOWN 
and district to ride 
and et a 103 

here are making money 
SD Do = ar Pee, 


Teter Breve it is possible to make at one 


ave 


bas el sul 


BIOXC 


ices. ke en a ry cived. 
We do not regularly endl me second hand bicycles, but 


ED rape than any er factory. Weare 
LERS, you can sell our bicycles 


ve bargain lists monies free. 
uipment ofall kinds at Aal/ the uswal retail prices, 


@, beauti 
nfo cht also a wonder fu S orcpesition 
Fite it now. 


Dept. A-229 “CHICAGO, ILL. 


TheTenYearPen 


Self-Filling 
Self-Cleaning 
Non-Leakable 
Always Writes 


AND IS 


GUARANTEED 


to be perfectin construc- 
tion and material, and to 
last for ten years cqntin- 
uous use ‘ , . 


Ten-Year Pen 


1. Filling the pen. is a delight and 
mar vel of simplicity. 

2. No filler required. Pen is filled by 
slight pressure of thumb and finger on a 
metal bar fastened to a rubber sac. 

8. No filler to lose or break. 


4, Can be filled at any time or any 
place where there is ink. 


rn 


_ 5. Ink is drawn directly from inkstand 
into rubber sac, inside the barrel. One 
motion fills the sac full, Overflow im- 
possible. 
6. Bubbles never occur, as the act of 
filling excludes al! air from the sac, 
_ 7. Ink flows perfectly at all times; 
jabbing or jarring never necessary, 
_& Pen can be left uncovered indefin. 
itely. Can be cleaned in a moment's time, 
so perfect is the device for self-cleaning, 
9, Joint made tight. No occasion to 
unscrew except to put in a new sac, and 
that wedo without expense to purchaser. 
10. Penisalwavs dryand clean. Own- 
ner becomes a model of patience and 
suavity ; no reason to be otherwise. 


We will sell you one of these pens for 
$2.50, or we will furnish one with a 
year's subscription to Tas Exrositor 
for $3.00. 

It is highly commended by Amos R, 
Wells, Christian Endeavor World and 


many others, 
F, M BARTON, Cleveland, 0, 


Caxton 
Bldg., 


WNVK '33vHu9'S 
4335 ive 
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PREACHERS 


With Money to Squander 


NOT FOR YOU 


If your 

Salary Se 

is large a <p 

enough to 4 = 
& send 

warrant your we 


spen din g New in design, new 


in construction, yet 

from $15 to so simple, 
Only three parts,the 
$20 every Frame, tht Blade and 


Comb Guard. 


No springs, hinges 
or screws to adjust. 

Has all the advan- 
tages of other razors, 
and advantages that 
others don't possess. 

Quality of material 
and workmanship is 
of the best. 


year on the 
barber—to 

say nothing of 
the time wasted 


in waiting—you 


No honing, no 

P . stropping if you 
will not be in- don't wish to, 

: You can, how- 

terested in a ever, give each 


blade the care 
you should. 


An absolute 
Kuarantec 
with every 
razor, 


We chal- 
lenge the 
world to pro- 
duce its equal, 


safety razor—no 
matter how simple 
and practical 


Others Will 


Instead of costing you 10c¢ to 15e for a shave, 
it will cost 1c, and there are few barbers that 
can give you as good a shave as you get with 
“The Hoe'’—so-called because it is easily 
handled. 


The Hoe is equal to any $5.00 safety razor in. 
the market, but to introduce them we are 
forming clubs among preachers—no one else 


, accepted—to whom we will furnish a Hoe 


Razor and six blades—furnishing enough 
shaves for one year without sharpening—for 
$1.60. DO NOT SEND THE MONEY, but 
sign the blank below, 


Special Agency Hoe Razor, 
262 Huron St., Cleveland, Ohio. ‘ 


Enter my name on the ''Preachers’ Club” 
for one ‘‘Hoe” Razor and six blades, and on 
receipt of same I will remit $1.60. 


ROGTAES cc 0- 3 van unen an O Oss. ine 


Pete neem enee 


eC Pee Ree eee ee eee eee eee 


Church ,...... * : 
Highly commended by many preachers, a 


a 


ns Reig FOURTH EDITION "s'sitéctS" 


“Will be a great stimulus to evan- 


: gelistic effort.’’ 
Litt the Power of an Eqdias—Busb- Rev. W. O. Conran, 


nell : 
tis Martyr ....0...... 1 ‘Lord’ Jesus Christ, The—Irving ........ Rollstone Cong. Church, Fitchburg, Mass- 
Shrist, The Second Coming of—Payson.437 Lost, Stolen, or Strayed—A Soul—Ro- § , &> 
ation of—Punahon.431 | dertson ....... 
Ye of Simpson. . .271 ‘Love, God 's—Moody } 
about Himself —Stal- Name, The Christian: 1 
| ee ee eee 380 Now, Now—Not By-and-By—Macleren_176 
97 


== =| _ One Hundred 
: “= === |Revival Sermons 
Sec, | alld Outlincs © 


“=H and Reformers from the days 
Cees Sey -of the Early Church to the 


7 ther 24 ‘Trust Him, Only—S 
‘The Light of —Hu uu Him, Only goon ‘ 
Toe Great, in te Handa of Man Unconvetted, Call's the! Bester present-day Evangelists. 


Perey Uttermost, To the— 


COMPILED BY 
‘‘Whatsoever He Saith unto 


Freperick M. Barton 


AIDED BY THE SUGGESTIONS OF 


A. T. PIERSON, Editor Missionary Review of the World. | RUSSELL H. CONWELL, Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. 

Cc. C.: McCABE, Bishop Methodist Episcopal Church. DAN F. BRADLEY, Congregational Church, Cleveland, 0. 

G. B. F. HALLOCK, Brick Presby. Churcti, Rochester, |] CHARLES FREDERICK GOSS, Author and Presbyterian 
Nat ae Pastor. 

GEO. R. LUNN, First Reformed Church, Schenectady, | W. G. MOOREHEAD, Xenia Theological Seminary. 


MN. 4T« J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, General Assembly Committee 
J. P. COWAN, United Presbyterian Church. on Evangelistic Work. 
H. C. MORRISON, Bishop M. E. Church South. 8S. G. AYERS, Drew Theological Seminary. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


The greatly reduced fac-simile of the subject index, may not convey much 
of an impression of its value—but hidden in it are Classics, like Christlieb’s 
“Let me alone or the great God in the hands of man,” and Hugh MacMillan’s 
evangelistic sermon for children, “Ribband of Blue.” 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


This book is 100 pages larger than we intended it, but we are going to list 
it at $2.50, postpaid, but with a view of aiding pastors in the present evangel- 
istic campaign for the next 30 days we are going to make a special price of 
$2.00, postpaid. And you need not pay for it until you receive the book, and are 
satisfied with it. 


ORDER BLANK. 


Send me postpaid on approval, “One hundred “Revival Sermons and Out- 
lines.” If satisfied with it I will remit $2.00 on receipt of same, if not I agree 
to return it postpaid at once. 


Ten Men are Favorably Mentioned for This Great Office: 
BRYAN, CANNON, FAIRBANKS, FOLK, HUGHES, JOHNSON 
KNOX, LaFOLLETTE, SHAW, AND TAFT 
We know something of thcir political views, but little of their personal traits and habite™ 


What are their antecedents and ancestry? 

What are their home occupations aud relaxations? 

What are their social ties and to what secret orders do they belong? 
What are their church connections? 

What are their views on temperance and other great moral issues? 


@Ten articles wholy impartial but absolutely true, describing 
the personal side of these ten men, are to be published immedi- 
ately in ten weekly issues of the HOME, HERALD. 


$100.00 IN GOLD 


QA prize of $100 in gold will also be given October Ist 
to that person who gives the best reasons (in 100 words 
or less) for the nomination of the particular candidate of his 
choice next June. The committee awarding this prize is com- 
posed of the editor, in association with these well known men: 
Bishop Samuel Fallows, and Gov. J. Frank Hanly, of Indiana. 


QIf you wish better to compete for the prize or to know 
“some interesting and authentic facts concerning the personal life of the 
ten men who are being considered for the greatest elective 
office in the world, read the HoME HERALD for the next ten 
weeks. It will be even more than ever one of the most inter- 
esting publications in the world. 

JupGe McKenzie CLELAND, who has been a subScriber for nearly fifteen ; 

years, has lately said: 

“Of ail the pusers which come to my house the Home Herald 7s one of the 
very brightest and bestand most highly prized, My children are always eager 
to get tt, and we ali like it andfeel we could not do without it. I énjoy a paper 
that dares to be original, independent and fearless.’’ j 

QIf you wish to read an original, independent and fearless descrip- 
tion of the personal side of these ten leading presidential ean- 
didates, cut out or copy attached coupon which secures you 
the Home HERALD thirteen weeks for only 25 cents—a quarter 
of a year for a quarter of a dollar, including these ten great articles 
on the ten presidential candidates. , 

Do not delay, setid your money now before these articles begin. This 
offer is for a limited time only and will not be repeated in this publication. 


STAMPS ACGEPTE » IF COIN IS SENT WRAP SECURELY IN TOUGH PAPER 
a ee 


THE HOME HERALD, Room 9,110 LASALLE AVE., CHICAGO 

1 ENCLOSE 25 CENTS, FOR WHICH ‘SEND ME POSTPAID THIRTEEN 
WEEKLY ISSUES OF THE HOME HERALD.’ WHICH WILL CONTAIN THE AR 
TICLES ON THE TEN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. DESCRIBING THEIR” 
PERSONAL LIFE, IN ACCORDANCE WITH YOUR SPECIAL OFFER 


NAME 


4 
ADORESS 


